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MISCELLANY. 


FROM THE FRESCH OF H. GORSSE, 
Translated for the Harbinger. 


ELEMENTS OF SOCIAL SCLENCE.* 


APPLICATION. 
CHAPTER III. 
Orvanization of Labor. 


“ Fourier nous dit: sors de !a fange 
Peuple en prove aux deceptions ; 
Travaille, groupe par Phalange, 
Dans un cercle d’attractions. 
La terre apres tant de desastres, 
Forme avec le ciel un hymen, 
Et la loi qai regit les astres, 
Donne la paix au genre humain! ” 
Beranger 

To organize, is to dispose with method ; 
to combine the parts of a whole, to put 
each in the place where it is the most 
useful for the general purpose, and also 
for itself; in a word, to organize, is to 
co-ordinate the various elements of a 
mechauism in such a manner as to pro- 
duce by the harmonious action of each 
the most prolific and complete result. 
Economy of means, full aud natural use 
of agents, greatness of result: such are 
the characters and consequences of a good 
organic combination. 

In proportion as the organizauon 1s less 
complete and true, the order and well 
being of the parts diminish; Labor is 
also less fruitful. 
organization is known by the incoherence 
of the elements, the divergence of ef- 
forts, which then produce conflict, disor- 
der and ruin. 

Let us apply these principles to our 
industrial werld. Jf 1 visit a farm or a 
work-shop, ] see a more or less perfect 
order pervading the labors that are per- 
formed there. 

In a manufactory particularly, the func- 
tions are carefully distributed, and the 
number, skill and strength of the la- 

* Entered according to Act of Congress, in 
the year 1847. bv Jean M. Patisse, in the 


Clerk's Office of the District Court of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Finally, the absence of 


borers exactly proportioned to the im-| 


portance of each ; operations follow each 
other in perfect and natural order. 
Thanks also to the minute division and 
classification of labor, production  pro- 


But if 


ceeds with method and despatch. 


we take a wider range in our examination, | 


and cast a general glance over the agri- 
cultural, industrial and domestic labors, 
performed in a Township, or in a City, 
we no longer perceive any organic con- 
nection between the various elements of 
the same centre of production. Each 
family, agriculturist, manufacturer, la- 
bors and produces alone by himself, with 
isolated resources, and sees enemies only 
in the forces, the riches, and intellectual 
powers by which he is surrounded. 


true, a political and religious organization, 
a civil and judicial administration ; bat its 
various elements of production are thrown 
together incoherently, like patch work, 
and yet there exists in industry as well as 
in religion or politics, a sum of interests 
and of wants common to all the families 
of the township, and capable of being 
sustained and satisfied, one by the 
other. 

And if we look yet higher than the 
township, and seek to find what princi- 
ples govern the development of the in- 
dustrial and agricultural industry of a 
large society as that of France, we are 
still more vividly struck with the entire 
absence of organization there manifest. 
[very branch of production, agriculture, 
commerce, manufactures, the arts, public 
adininistration, education, and so forth, 
far from considering itself part of a 
whole, and bound to co-operate to the 
well being of the nation, seems to exist 
only each for itself, must think only of 
itself, and look upon social riches only as 
a prey to be fought for with tooth and 
nail. We 


sphere, nothing but disorder, conflict and 


pereeive in the industrial 


competition above, want below. 
Production proceeds at random: to-day 
it exceeds, to-morrow it falls short of the 


demand. France is obliged to purchase 


frum foreign countries horses and cattle, 
although its soil and climate are admira- 
bly caloulated to raise them, and it knows 
not what to do with its surplus of wines. 


|Beet sugar competes fiercely against 


Colonial sugar. Agriculture languishes 
for want of laborers, while the cities are 
crowded with them. All branches of 
industry are at war with each other. 
Some are parasites and devour those that 
are useful. Commerce and banking, oc- 
cupying the ground between the pro- 
ducers and consumers, but producing 
nothing themselves, receive nevertheless 
the largest share of the product of@#¥ti- 
ety. Finally, in the midst of isolation 
and general incoherence how much riches, 


| time, intelligence and labor are lost! 
Che Township, (Commune) has, it is | 


But it is in examining the fate of the 
producers of each class, that we shall 
best understand all the consequences of 
the disorder in the midst of which we 
live. We see capitalists waging war 
against each other unto death, and falling 
here and there the victims of Competi- 
uon. We even see the bold and shame- 
less adventurer (intrigeur,) with nothing 
to lose, enabled with the help of 
these blind chances and revulsions, which 
agitate the industrial and mercantile 
world, to usurp in a few days a position 
and a brilliant fortune, while the honest 
and industrious man is jn constant danger 
The fate of hired Ja- 


borers particularly excites commiseration. 


of being ruined. 


First victims of the industrial strife, they 
are exposed without any means of de- 
fence to all its vicissitudes: such as fail- 
ures, glutted markets, the introduction 
of labor-saving machinery, the reduction 
of wages resulting from competition, 
monotonous, repugnant, unhealthy labor, 
and thus surrounded with fatal cireum- 
stances are left without a single guaranty 
against want of employment, sickness 
and old age. 

What shall I say? Is net the whole 
society a twofold sufferer in its producers 
and in the mass of consumers? 


day the most 


Every 


audacious commercial} 


frauds, (another fatal consequence of 


iN 


ree 
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competion) compromise even our lives : 


’ q ! 
distrust and du 


plicity reign every where: 
fortunes are coustantly in jeopardy, and 
to cap the climax, we advance rapidly to- 


wards the insolent domination of a few 


lucky Capitalists towards wndusifrial fer 
aiism. 
This i eer Bh cal che 
His 18 a Synopsis Of Social industry. 
1 ' , 


Is it possidie Lo transform Ris. « (ae 


we direct and control general production, 


and give to the resources of society a 
more i Liuiempioyment ean We harmo- 
' eid sl } — 
iz individual enorts, Without depriving 

. > ! ? 
them of the stimulus of emuiation can 


we surround with guaranties, fortunes al- 


ready made, and the condition of labor- 


ers! can weil being and harmony pervade 


Why not! 


; . 
is not organization the 


the whole of socie ty t 
fundamental 
tendency of the human mind, the com- 
mon wish of all parties, the particular 


want of our time? — The only thing to 


be done, Jet it be kept in mind, is merely 


to apply to tl hustrial world the prin- 


ciples of unity and of order, which for 


} . | . lie hae 
three centuries have gradnaiiy been intro- 
duced ia th inmyv, government, justice, 
. ' Dee ; rth ae Dine 
prost othice, and so torth. wut iet us pro- 


clain at once Knowledge of 


ASSOCIATION, that is of a form of soci- 


ety based upon the spontaneous assistance 
ofall the citizens, and upon the conver- 


social forces, which 


geuce of all the 


alone enables us to attempt so thorough 


and elevated a solution of the problem of 


the organization of labor. 


In AssociaTIon the labor being unitary, 


the resvurces unlimited, and the 


aimost 


no longer pursuing an isolated 


worker 


purpose, hostile to that of others, it be- 


comes posslvie by 


le combining al! 


partial 
efforts, to co-ordinate each branch of in- 


dgustry, which then become oniy one of 


the wheels of the general mechanism, so 
that waste of material and of foree of 
any kind becomes  mnpossible at all 
tunes the unity of design and of direc- 


lion, assigos to every @lement its true 


position ; individual efforts are foreseen, 


timely, measured and harmonic; finally a 


mathematical and permanent equilibrium 


is established between 


cunsumplion and 
4 


production, those two poles, (tll this day 
antagonistic) of the economical sciences. 
Let us imagine for a moment what a 


prodigious increase of riches would re- 


sult for humantty trom a general organi- 


zation ol industry, tending irresistibly to 


suppress all unproductive labors, natural 


cuolsequence of the hostility, imguorance 


and isolation of private interests, and 


which would be capable of  stimulat- 


_ lividual zeal that each labore 
Ing individual 7 , SO that each laborer 


would bring to the unitary work th 


whole of his resources and energy.* 


labor is s of t . is it not 
of the 


deplorable to sec n the intdst 


misery 
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What therefore is necessary to attain 
to this high perfection in Industrial or- 
ganization ? 

1. To apply to the classification and 
performance of labor the great SERIAL 
process, that only type of natural organ- 
ization : 

2. Connect the laborer to the function 


he } 


by his faculties, his interest, his passions, 


or in two words, make LABOR ATTRAC- 


Che examination of these two condi- 


} 


tions which are intimately connected de- 


mands our undivided attention. 


: } ats 
Serial Organization Q] ple d to Indust: y. 


The character of the series it must be 


remembered, is to unite in hierarchal 


order a certain number of parts into a 
ceneral 


We 


shall next point out the means of connect- 


whole, also connected in the 


order of things, with a larger unity. 


ing the ‘Townships among themselves, in 
order to form the larger wni/ies of PRov- 
ince and of EMPIRE. 
Let us si Pt 
*hteen hundred souls, the in- 


habitants after mature deliberation adopt 


sixteen to e} 


the following resolutions.* 
1. An 


all the inhabitants of the township (rich 


between 


Association ts formed 
The serial capital is com- 


lands of all, 


and poor). 


posed of the and of the 


i 


iovables and 


other personal property 
whieh every member shall see fit tu invest 
in the Society. 

2. Every partner shall receive certifi- 
eates of 


Stock, representing the exact 


value of what property he has surren- 


lered to the Society. 
3. F 


Vy a mortgage on that part of the land it 


ich share of stock will be secured 


represents, and upon the general property 


of the Association. 


1 


i. Every associate, (whether holding 


stock or not), 1s invited to assist in the 


cultivation of the genera! domain, by his 


ibor and skill. 


vse that in a township of 


5. Women and children are received in 


the Association, on the same terms as 


men. 


6. The annual net profits will be divid- | 


ed among the partners according to their 


rights. 

Ww h is devouring humanity, such a mass of 
wea remuin buried, so to speak, in the arms 
ind intelligence of so many men who live in 
idleness What inertia still weighs down the 


world! Some large cities undoubtedly exhibit 


but how far it is from including 


the majority of the inhabitants! and in the 


some activity ; 


country, in villages especially 
ind what wretchedness ! 


what torpor, 


what apathy, 


We are far from thinking that this accord of 


1600 persons is an easy or probable thing, or that 


it will be by such means that the Associative 


re zation will begin. The reader will therefore 


please to accept it merely as an hypothesis. 


i 


TS 


There will then be in our township but 
one Capital improved by the activity of 
all; one domain, one work-shop, one ad- 
ministration, one principle of remunera- 
tion and of hierarchy; Public utility; 
one common purpose regulating all the 
individual tendencies ; one directing will, 

Thenceforth, labor loses its character 
of individu 


al speculation, to become a 


c 


pu lic function, 


These principles being recognized, let 
us endeavor to trace outa gene ral nomen- 
clature of the functions to be performed In 
our township. 

They are all included in one of the fol- 
lowing categories. 

1. Domestic labors. 

2. Manufactures. 

Administration. 


ae 

1. Agriculture. 

5. Commerce. 

6. Education. 

7. Sciences and Art. 

A series of laborers collected from the 
whole of the population of the township, 
has charge of each of these great divisions 
nearly as among the Jews the ceremonies 
of the temple were the particular mission 
of the 


the attraction and aptness, manifested by 


Levite tribe. With us, however, 
works, are the natural and sufficient titles 


ind right of a laborer to enlist under this 
or that banner; and moreover, the inter- 
locking of functions and series, cause the 
same workers to take a part in several 
kinds of labors, either physical or intel- 
leetual, to which their education renders 
them equally apt. We shall again recur 
to these combinations. 

Each one of these summary categories 
forms, then, a Serves, which may be de- 
fined a Serves of Class; and itis again 
subdivided into Series of Genera. 

Agriculture, for example, offers the fol- 


lowing classification of genera. 


Crass — AGRICULTURE. 


SERIES OF 


Grasses, 
Cattle, 
Fruits, 
Flowers, 
Cereals, 
s . Vinevards, 
Series of Genera,.... : 
Vegetables, 
Poultry, 
Fishes, 
Forests, 
Textile plants, or 
| Fibrous. 


very township indeed does not possess 


so complete a series of agricultural pro- 
ducts, but it is of little importance; the 
classification is as true for 
We 


must add that every country has a special 


principle of 


four kinds of products as for ten. 


culture which absorbs the majority of its 


agricultural labors. In Bergundy it is 


the vineyards; in Beame, the cereals ; 


on the shores of Britanny, fishing ; 


round Paris, vegetables; elsewhere, cat- 


tle, sheep, ete. ; this special product will 


be naturally for that country, the prrot of 





wh 
su 
Se \ 


pa 








ee 
—— lanai _ . 


the Series of Class ; around it will group 
themselves in order the secondary cul- 
tures, some of them, will form the point 
of transition from the local products to 
those of neighboring districts. The same 
may be said of the manufacturing opera- 
tions. 

Let us sel et, among the f ¢ of 
genera, the cerca/s, as princy ul cults 
n order to construct according to the va- 


. ; ' : 
rety of its proe icts, the serves of species. 


Series of Genera— CEREALS, 


| Oats 
Reve 
Series of Species,..../ Wheat 
i Rj 
| Park 
| Millet 


These various kinds of products to 
which the observations made relative to 
superior series may apply, will call out 


Wheat in 


I 
Plonghing, Manuring, Sewing, Weed 
y Hi iT\ t y TI ning d ] 
B cing 
Ih mn again ( t! ‘ rs ofl 
{ ions is sub-d 1@d into parts as imple 
id elementary as hI ntrusted to 
all groups of laborers, and by the facil- 
ity and rapidity with which they are per- 


formed, by the charm of associated labor, 


and numerous other favorable conditions 


flowing from the principle of Association, 
hecoine a pleasure rather than a fatigue 
How different from the hard, monoto- 
nous labors of civilized society! Noth 
ing would be easier, it must be confessed. 
im to \ i I 
( of regular Cou sitic { { 
‘ S Ol I ( ) 1 Ss 
( s rot a ond 
ind i il 'y = = ‘ 
WAV revue i nm at th i thi ex 
trem of | ) 1} } 
zed, in several branche a I with 
lummense advantages lhe several de- 
partments of public ad stration, the 
organization of the army, offer us also 
striking examples of the classification of 


‘ st 
AUNCLIONS, 


We shall not attempt to con- 


ceal, however, that there are yet ques- 
tlons of detail to be solved in the elassi 
fication of some labors, and especially in 
the general arrangement of this mechan 
in touching the economy of streneth. 
ol ume, and resources A theory, even 
the most rigorous, never can su ly en- 


it 
tirely, the place ol eX perience. lt will 


then be the task of special men, of en- 
gineers, architects, agriculturists, manu- 
facturers. capitalisis, and SO forth, to hold 
council together, when the day of realiza 
tron shall have come, and solve these diffi- 
culties of detail. We must also remark, 


in Connection with what precedes, that 


i 
‘ 
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however perfeet all the parts of an or- 
ganization may be, the practical knowl- 
edge of each funetion itself, its relation 
with other functions, and with the pro- 
gress of science, would certainly bring 
numerous modifications to those theoreti- 
cal combinations, just as substituting a 
machine to hand labor, or adopting anoth- 
er mode of culture, or a different article 

of production. 
lt would be a denial of what haman 
genius has that is progressive, in itself, 
to imagine @ priori a model of organiza- 
tion so perfect that it would need no im- 
provement in its least details. But what 
distinguishes eminently Association from 
ny other social organization, is that by 
virtue of the solidarity of interests, unity 
of plan, and multiplicity of functions per- 
formed by each worker, all innovation in 
the modes of labor or classification will 
] 


be immediately profitable to all. Let us 


concentrate Our attention upon the gener- 


il interlocking of labors, in order to ren- 


der apparent the quickening influence of 


et ; * Y » tr . ] s* . 
the Associative process of cultivation. 


r 

The associated township Lo which Fou- 
rier has given the name of Phalanx, in 
nemory of that Macedonian body which 

esented a model of military organiza- 
ion so perfect and compact, and to which 
\lexander owed the conquest of the 
world, the township, as we said before, 
is composed of only one landed estate or 
farm, (about three miles square, with a 
unitary edifice to be described hereafter) 


mproved and cultivated by the collective 


eapital, labor, and science of all the in- 
habitants. No more fenees and ditches, 
} } 1. } ‘ ‘ 

ior smoky and unhealthy huts, are to be 
seen Instead hese emblems of hos- 
tility and mistrust, of this multitude of 
patches of gro fall shapes and sizes, 
rat disfigure so horribly the landscape, 
we e a plain, harmoniously distributed, 
diversified in all « ction DY the waters 
of gation, no longer monopolized by 

e ci dity of a few, and subjected to a 


regular pl in of cult oth picturesque 
ind SCleé ntific. 
yped of wood by ignorant 


heir verdant 


The hills stri 
eculation, have resumed t 


covering of forests, and with it their 


a 


whvlesome effect on the atmosphere.* 


Instead of one hundred and fifty 
ploughs, of two hundred horses, more or 
. 
less unfit and worthless, of an equal num- 

*The necessity of re-wooding the mountains. 


lemonstrated by Fourier forty years ago, be- 


’ ' ™ ' 
considered. Che daily 


rins to be now ser:ousl) 
ncreasing instability and severity of the cli- 
mate, and the frightful ravages of innndations 
which afflict all parts of France, have at last 
opened the eves of land owners and economists. 
lhe planting and culture of forests is now the 
order of the day of the Parisian press; but it 
cannot be accomplished in a thorough and 
methodical manner, under the present system of 


minute sub-division of landed property. 
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ber of barns, outhouses, and mean dwell- 





ings, unfinished, damp and uncomfortable, 
of a few Jean flocks, the township makes 
use of only ten ploughs of the best con- 
struction, and of twenty or thirty horses 
of good breed and well fed; it has only 
one immense farmery, well aired and 
separated from human dwellings; also 
numerous flocks, raised under the favora- 
ble conditions that unitary culture on a 
large scale alone can supply. 

A scientific system of rotation in crops, 
the proper distribution of water for gene- 
ral irrigation, the saving and correct 
application of all materials that can be 
used as fertilizers, the selection of the 
best seeds from year to year, from large 
quantities and numerous varieties, the 
choice of the finest races of animals, and 
the assistance of machinery in a multi- 
tude of operations, will tend to increase 
and perfect all products. The natural 
resources of the soil will be developed 
with economy, and every tree and vege- 
table will be raised on the spot most 
favorable to it. The domain of each 
township being well adapted to the cu!- 
ture of a particular kind of cereals or of 
fruit, the solidarity which binds tegether 
the various townships of the district will 
allow it to develop freely its favorite cul- 
ture; this general interest demands; it 
then becomes so far the provider of other 
townships. Thus every kind of soil at- 
tains a higher degree of fertility, than if 
it struggled to produce against its nature, 
as happens unavoidably at this day ; aud 
again, the safety and facility of effecting 
exchanges between townships, insures to 
each and at less expense, the enjoyment 
of products of the same kind, but supe- 
rior to these it could obtain from its own 
soil. 

An agricultural poet said leng sine 


New vero terrae ferre omnes mria pr ssunt.* 


If we understand the 


extent of this 
thought, we shall discover the religious 
indication which Providence has concealed 


under the seemingly fortuituus variety of 


local productions. 

In inspiring man with the desire of en- 
joving a multiplicity of products which 
collective labor and culture on a large 
scale can alone supply, and thus render- 
ing the productions of the whele globe 
necessary to each pation, to each town- 
ship, to each man, did not Providence 
intend that we should understand and feel 


the need that man has of the assistance 


, 


1h} £>)] . ie 
of all his fellow beings 


The prominent characteristic of Asso- 
ciated agriculture is to combine the 
advantages of cultivation both on a large 
and small seale, without the difficulties of 
either It cannot be contested that ihe 


* No land can produce every thing. — birgil 
Cre orgics 


2 
: 
° 
: 
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former presents resources, economies and | | pressing interest, than that of England | | pagation more vigorously than ever before, 
conditions of progress far superior to | can possibly be by its mercenary laborers. | It has a weekly income which is devoted 


those of the latter. 
example. 


Here is a striking 


In England the land belongs to compar- | 


atively a small number of opulent fami- 
lies, who cultivate extensive estates with 
the help of large capital. 

In France, on the contrary, the number 
of land owners is infinitely greater. Its 
surface is generally cut up in small par- 
cels, cultivated by the proprietors them- 
selves, by the sweat of their brow, and 
with very limited resources. It is evident 
to those who have examined both coun- 
tries, that English agriculture presents a 
character of superiority far beyond that 
of France. The irrigation is magnificent, 
the soil more scientifically appropriated to 
the various products, the farmeries more 
elegant and spacious, the cattle of more 
improved breed, the rents much higher. 

We borrow from Mr. S. P. Pages a 
table of comparison of the agricultural 
productions of both countries. 

In England, 
prodact of 5,420,000,000 francs. 


20,000,000 heetares give a rough 


In France, 40,000,000 hectares give a rough pro- 
duct of 4,680,000,000 francs. 

In Eng., 1 hect. produces on an average, 270 frs. 

In France, 1 hect. do. do. 117 frs. 


In England, 8,892,000 agricultural laborers pro- 


duce 5,420,000,000 francs. 


In France, 19,000,000 agricultural laborers pro- | 


duce 4,680,000,000 francs. 
In Eng., a jab’r produces on an average, 
In France,a lab’r_ do. do. 


792 frs. 
234 frs. 
Although it appears to us difficult to 


prove the absolute this 


table, we cannot help being struck at the 


correctness of 
results. English agriculture is evidently 
much richer than ours. We must, how- 
take into consideration some condi- 
The 
infinitely more 
England than in France; 
French 


ever, 
tiens particular to each country. 
Jabors of cultivation are 
expensive in 
and if the agriculturist was 
obliged to spend as much in manures and 
outlays of every kind as does the English 
proprietor, his means would not permit 
him to engage in agriculture at all. We 
must add also that the valuation of pro- 
ducts in money is a mode of comparison 
xact than if it was based on the 


quantity of produets itself; 


less ex 
for several 
causes, which we cannot explain at pre- 
sent, contributing to raise the pecuniary 
value of agricultural produets in England 
higher than in France, an equal quantity 
of produce is worth a larger sum of 
money among our insular neighbors than 
with us. In spite of these considerations 
the agricultural superiority of England is 
great and incontestable. ‘This superiori- 
ty deserves so much more to be pointed 
out, that the soil of France, natural- 
ly more fertile, is cultivated with no 
less energy by that multitade of small 


proprietors stimulated by a direct and 


proprietor. 


But the absence of capital, the necessity | 
of doing every thing personally, with 
limited individual igno- 
rance of superior methods or the impossi- 
bility of making use of them, the obsta- 
cles in the way of irrigation 
through hostility on the part of neigh- 
bors, are only a few of the fatal cireum- 


resources, the 


general 


stances from which the small farmer ean | 
not escape. We may add, the competi- 
tion in market, always unfavorable to the 
poor, and also the immediate wants of his 
position, which force him to overlook the 
particular quality of his soil, and raise 
the best way he can that which satisfies 
most of his wants, (as is the case with 
the potatoe in many countries.) There- | 
fore do we see usury fattening on the vi-| 
tals of our agriculture, to say nothing of 
the enormous taxes under which it groans, 
and the panics in which the least climac- 
teric disorder plunges the unfortunate 
We 


successive years 


must all say, several 


of abundance in wine 


growing regions cause the greatest dis- 
asters ! 


To be Continued. 


ASSOCIATION 


The social doctrines of Fourier were 
first publicly advocated in this country in 
1840, by Mr. Albert Brisbane, of New 
York. They had previously been read 
and embraced by many scholarly persons 
in Boston and New York. They were 
presented to the public through the col- 
umns of the New York Tribune, but to 
some extent in the Democratic Review, 
and in the ** Phalanx,’’ a paper which 
was soon after started. The doctrines | 
at first made a somewhat rapid progress, 
and some over-zealous converts immedi- 
ately set about establishing Associations 
to furnish models for a perfect social sys- 
tem. In 1844 there were eight or ten of 
these, in different stages of rudeness, in 
various portions ef the country. But 
they were started without means, re- 
sourees, or a sufficient knowledge of 
what was proposed, and accordingly 
most of them met an early failure. 

There was one—and but one—of 
these Associations in Massachusetts, 
which was in Roxbury, and known as 
the ** Brook Farm Phalanx.’’ This es- 
tablishment met with a very heavy loss, 
in the destruction by fire, two years since, 
of its ‘* Phalanstery ’’—a term denoting 
a village under one roof—and has since 
been nearly abandoned. The ‘* Harbin- 
ger,’’ yet published, was started at this 
At present the most flourishing 


place. 
of these Associations, are those known 
’ (New Jersey,) 


as the ** North American,’ 

‘*Trombull,’’ (Ohio,) and ‘* Wisconsin 
Phalanx.’’ These have large tracts of 
land and about three hundred members 
each, but are yet in a very imperfeet 
state. 

The Associationists, re-organized this 
past year, are now united in one large 
parent society, known as the ‘* Union,”’ 
with many affiliated Societies. This 
** Union”? 


is engaged in the work of pro-! 


to lecturing throughout the country, the 
publication of popular tracts, &c. 

Amongst the ablest advocates of this 
schoo] in this part of the country, are 
Messrs. Channing, Ripley, Dwight, and 
Allen, all formerly clergymen; Horace 
mene, of the New York Tribune, and 
Parke Godwin, of the New York Post, 
Messrs. C. A. Dana and Francis G 
Shaw, well known in the literary world, 
We observe in the advertisement of Asso- 
ciative works for sale by Crosby & Nich- 
ols of Boston, thirteen large public ations, 
besides pamphlets, &c. This shows its 
literature to be somewhat extensive. 

In France this movement has greater 
numbers and greater wealth. The school 
there sustains a daily paper in Paris, and 
a monthly review. Its income last year 
was over 20,000 dollars.— Salem Ob- 
server. 


A Suarp Rerorr. At the Dublin 
University election, Mr. Butt, the well 
known political barrister, made a poig- 
nant retort upon Mr. Shaw. On the day 
of nomination, after Mr. Butt had ad- 
dressed the electors, Mr. Shaw said— 
‘* Speaking not as an Oxford graduate, 
but as an Irish gentleman, | will say that 
Mr. Buit’s speech proves nothing but the 
vulgarity of his own nature, which not 
even an education at this University could 
refine.’’ Mr. Butt had no opportunity of 
replying until some time after, when he 
took care to tel] the Recorder, ‘* That it 
Was a great pity when he secured a re- 
tiring pension of £3,000 per annum on 
the consolidated fund, that he had not also 
managed to put his tongue upon the eivil 
list.”’ 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CONSIDERANT, 


Translated for the Harbinger. 


HARMONY. 


BOOK ]I.—CHAPTER Ill. 
Industrial Development. 


If. 


“God has concealed a treasure in labor.” — 
De La Mennais. 


“When you say that God has concealed a 
treasure in labor, why stop there ? why not add 
that he who seeks may find it? why not formu- 
lize the Jaw of this creative labor !’’ — Clarisse 
Vigoureuz, 

Passional Mechanism.— The quantity 
of produetion springing from the energy 
of labor, evidently results from the eharm, 
the industrial enframement, the enthusi- 
asm of the corporations and the Series. 
The indefinite refinement of products, or 
industrila perfection, is guarantied by the 
active and incessant rivalry of the groups; 
and thus this proverbial jealousy of the 
multiplied by the mass of the 
groups, raised to its successive powers in 
the Series and the Phalanxes, and excit- 
ed still more by their intrigues without 


artist, 


number and without end, gives birth to 
that emulative ardor, to that love of per- 
fection, which create unheard of prodi- 
gies in all departments. 


You could not compare the results of 
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our present industry, so dull, impover- | 
ished, tormented with ennui, without life 
or passion, with the results of the harmo- 
nian Industry, nourished by gaiety and 
by facetious criticisms, impassioned, ea- 
ger for its work, and devoured by ambi- 
warmth 


tion; life and circulate 


and in full 


every- 


where, channels. ‘These 
things are not to be compared, for they 
it is like black and white, 


light and darkness, 


are opposed ; 


calm and tempest. 


There is neither will, nor force, nor dex- 


terity, nor talent, where there is not 


varied passion, tenacious passion, ardent 


passion ! Passion animates and vivifies 
like the Sun. 

Under the Serial arrangement, stifled 
vocations breathe at ease and find full ex- 
ercise; the buried faculties are resusci- 
tated ; 


masses, to whom our society has flung an 


the gross populations, the human 


evil lot, and who sleep a stupid sleep, 
awake and prepare themselves for action. 
Up! it is the trump of the apocalypse, 
which sounds at the four corners of the 
old world and condemns it, to inaugurate 
the New Jerusalem. Awake, arise! 
Behold the 
liberty ! 
ice the spark now flashes ; 


time of passion, the era of 
from these mud pools and this 
the fire has 
taken; the flames run, humanity has 
conquered and has realized its genius, its 
Now it 1s; the tongues 


day 


upon all human brows 


unity, its life. 
of flame, as on the of Pentecost, 
have descended ; 
the name of man is read, and it is passion 
which has restored upon these degraded 
faces the divine inscriptions, the long- 
effaced type of creation. — Will makes 
the transfiguration, passion makes the will. 

Thus, both materially and passionally, 
all the arrangements concur towards per 
fection in the regime of the Series. 

To ensure the conviction of the reader 
and to finish what we have to say about 
the excellence of this industrial mechan- 
ism, we wil] here proceed to analyze one 
of these chapters of a few pages, in 
which the author of the Treatise on As- 


Here 


in letters of gold it should be 


sociation, has condensed columns. 
it is, and 
written. 
The author, in this chapter entitled : 

On THE OPTION OF GopD BETWEEN THE Se- 
RIAL AND THE SEPARATE S¥STEM OF LaBor 

( Traite de l’ Association domestique-agrt- | 
cole, vol. 2, page 227), first recalls three 
principles, often enunciated by philoso- 
phy, but of which it has never known to 


make an intelligent use : 


1. That we should not belteve nature 
limited to any known means. 
2. That we should beware of taking 


errors, which have become prejudices, for 
principles 

3. That we should forget what we have 
learned in social politics, and take the ideas 


up at their source. 





T H E 

° i- and 2d. 
any known means. We may presume 
then that she holds in reserve some other 
means than Incoherence (Morcedlement) 
which so far from being a process of true 
social art, is but the absence of all genius, 
the seal of ignorance and of apathy im- 
pressed upon the ancient and the modern 
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polity, and upon the exact sciences which | 


ought to have supplied a better method. 


‘* Brute nature assembles beings by | 


couples in savage huts; an assemblage 
not for labor but for reproduction ; it re- 
mained then to discover the process of an 
industrial assemblage. 

‘* Evading this research, the only urg- 
ent one, the philosophers have declared 
that the savage mode, the state of the 
couple or the conjugal household, was 
the industrial destiny of man. This ré- 


union, however, is simply the absence of 
since it is the smallest of 


all combination, 
domestic assemblages. 

‘ But philosophy never deigns to spec- 
‘om upon domestic combinations. ‘The 
ancient sophists, fettered in this caleula- 
tion by the custom of slavery, and petri- 
fied moreover by ambition, preoccupied 
with intermeddling in administrative 
functions, regarded in their social polity 
only the government, without seeking 
means of reform and of investigation 
upon other points. They left domestic 
labor in the brute state, 
the couple, just as they had found it. 

‘*Thas have they proved their negli- 
gence: no research into the true domestic 
mechanism according to the ways of na- 
ture, whom they paint to us as not being 
hmited to any known means. Why then 
suppose her limited to a single industri- 
al proceeding, to the househuld in single 
couples, without neighborly association? 
Do they not fall into the very vice which 
they themselves denounce, in saying: 
Beware of taking errors, which have be- 
come prejudices, for principles. 

“3. “Forget what we have learned in 
social politics, and take the ideas up at 
their source. Agena) te 

‘* Now, what is the 
ideas? Is it in the reveries of So- 
crates and Plato that we must seek their 
t No, andoubtedly ; we must go 
back to the divine conceptions, anterior to 
those of human reason. 

**God, before creating the globes, 
could not have omitted the determination 
of their social destinies, in the manner 
the most suitable to their industrial and 
domestic relations. This is a truth 
which I have established in the w hole 
course of the first part of the Prolegom- 
ena: it is necessary to reproduce it when 


origin of social 


source 


| we propose to take up the ideas at their 


source. Let us go back then to the primi- 
tive social idea, to the intention of God 


or the state of 


|terprises of 


respecting the domestic-indusirial order of 


our societies. 

**God can only choose, for the exer- 
cise of human labors, between groups or 
individuals, between associated and com- 
lined action, or of incoherent and separate 
action. ‘This is a principle to be appealed 
to ae 


As a wise distributor, he could not 


ms speculated upon the employment of 


isolated couples operating without unity, 
according to the civilized method ; 
the individual action bears in itself seven 
germs of 
which alone would suffice to engender a 
crowd of disorders. A _ table of these 
vices will enable us to judge whether God 


disorganization, each one of 


fur, 


| copiously 


Nature is not limited to\cculd have hesitated an instant to pro- 


scribe the isolated labor which engenders 
them all. 


VICES OF THE INDIVIDUAL ACTION IN IN- 
DUSTRY. 
:¢ Labor for Wages, indirect Servitude. 
1. Death of the functionary. 
2. Personal inconstancy. 
3. Contrast of characters in father and son. 
4. Absence of mechanical economy. 
5. Fraud, larceny, general suspicion. 
6. Intermission of industry through want of 
means. 
Conflict of contradictory enterprises. 


“ Cunediim of the individual to the collective 
interest. 


~ 


> Want of unity in plans and execution. 


‘*God would have adopted all these 
vices for the basis of the social system, if 
he had fixed upon the philosophical 
method, or that of isolated labor; can 
you suspect the Creator of such lack of 
reasun' Let us give some lines to the 
examination of each of these characters, 
with a parallel of the effects of associa- 
tion. 

Death: It comes to arrest the en- 
a mas, in circumstances 
where no one around him has either the 
intention, or the talents or capital neces- 
sary to continue them. 

* * The passional Series never die : 
they replace every year, by new initiates, 
the members whom death periodically 
removes. 

‘* 2. Inconstancy: It gets possession of 
the individual, causes him to neglect or 
alter his arrangements ; it prevents the 
work attaining to perfection, to stability. 

* * «* The Series are not subject to in- 
constancy ; it can cause no holidays, ne 
vassalage in their labors. If it annually 
takes away sume members, other aspir- 
ants unite themselves and restore the 
equilibrium, which they maintain more- 
over by an appeal to the ancients, whe 
are auxiliary bodies called out in case of 
an emergency. 

‘* 3. Contrast of characters in father 
and son, in testator and heir; a contrast 
which leads one to abandon or spoil the 
labors commenced by the other. 

**“ The Series are exempt from this 
vice, because they are collected by affini- 
ties of inclination, and not by ties of 
consanguinity, which is a sure pledge of 
disagreement in inclinations. 

“4. The absence of economy; an ad- 
vantage entirely refused to the individual 
action; it requires numerous masses te 
economize all labors, both domestic and 
agricultural. 

*** The Series,—by the double 
means of a numerous mass aod of asso- 
ciative competition, necessarily raise the 
mechanism to the highest degree. I have 
given the most satisfactory details on this 
subject, in the Prolegomena. 

‘* Fraud and larceny: Vices inherent in 
every enterprise where the agents are not 
co-interested in a distribution of profits 
proportioned to the three faculties of 
each ; to capital, te labor and to talent. 

** The serial mechanism, fully se- 
cured against fraud and larceny, dispen- 
ses with those ruinous precautions which 
these two risks impose. 

‘** 6. Internussion of industry; Want 
of labor, of lands, machines, instruments, 
work-shops; and other breaks which 
every moment paralyze the civilized in- 
dustry. 

* * «These hindrances are not known 
in Association, which is constantly and 
provided with every thing 
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necessary to the perfection and integrality 
of labors. 

**7. Conflict of enterprises: The civil- 
ized rivalries are malignant and not emu- 
Jative; a manufacturer seeks to crush 
his competitor; the laborers are the le- 
gions of respective enemies, 

** «+ Nothing of this anti-social spirit 
in the Series, each one of which is inter- 
ested in the success of the others, 
which the mass undertakes only those 
cultures and manufactures for which the 
market is guarantied. 


‘¢ m4 Opposition of the individual to the 


ravage of for- 
and the deteriora- 


as in the 
fishing, 


o 


collective interest, 
ests, hunting, 
tion of climates 

* * + The contrary effect in the Series ; 
general concert for manufacturing the 
sources of riches and restoring the equi- 
librium of climates in the integral com- 
posite mode. 

‘pa Wont of unity in plans and exe- 
cution ; the civilized order being a mon- 
strous heap of all duplicities 

****The Serial mechanism is the 
combination of all unities. 

** Finally, A, Labor for wages, or in- 
direct servitude, the pledge of misfortune, 
persecution and despair for the laborer, in 
the civilized or barbarous state. 

** ++ This is in striking contrast with 
the laborer in Association, who is in full 
enjoyment of the nine distinct natural 
rights. 


‘* After reading this table, any one may 
draw the conclusion, and perceive that 
God, having an option between these two 
mechanisms, between an ocean of absur- 
dities and an ocean of perfections, could 
not have hesitated in the choice. 

** All hesitation would have been in 
contradiction with his attributes, especi- 
ally with that of economy of means; he 

would have contravened that, had he cho- 
sen for the isulated state, proseribing As- 
sociation, which effects economies of 
every sort: as the saving of constraint, 
of stagnation, of health, of time, of 
ennui, 
roundabout proceedings, of uncertainty, 
of frauds, of pres srvatives, of deteriora- 
tion and of duplicity of action. 

** Such, briefiv, are the es which 
we should have acquired 1 ‘social me- 
ehanism, if we mae ac adhie to the 
precept of Condillac, tried to forget for a 
moment our scientific prejudices, to make 
a speculative abstraction of them, and ¢éo 
take up the ideas at ther source. 

‘+ Now, this origin of social ideas can 
only be found in God, who, long before 
the creation of men, must have weighed 
the worth of the two social mechanisms, 
the isolated and the associated, and who, 
having necessarily chosen for the associa- 
ted, must have given us passions made 
for this regime: thus we see that they 
are incompatible with the civilized state. 


‘* We should not be astonished, then, if 


eupidity, lgve of the 
pleasures of the palate, inconstaacy, &c., 
so harmful in the actual ctate, should 
find a useful eraployment in Association, 
and if the harmonie education speculates, 
in the child as in the father, on the full 
exercise of these passions, harmful in the 
isolated state, they are created 
for the service of Association. 


our passions, 


because 


‘* Our system of subdivision by couples 
reduces to a minimum the jneans of 
mechanism, of economy, of riches and of 
yirtue, 


and of 


of manual labor, of machines, of 


|to make the 


Che families forming nearly as} 
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many households as there are children, | I Mhewlee le arn hi it they make caleula- 


are the very element of extreme discord, 


. a 
and the antipodes of Association and of 


riches: hence, to choose the isolated 
household as the pivot of the social 
system, is to Jabor positively for the 


organization of disunion and poverty. 

**] have proved that we cannot suppose 
God an accomplice in this philosophic 
foolishness ; we cannot doubt that he has 
chosen for the opposite mode, tor Associ- 
ation; hence it results: 

‘*1. That the passions of which he is 
the creator, must all be adapted to the 
conveniences of Association, and all in- 
compatible with the isolated, incoherent, 
civilized condition ; 

‘*2. That the same passions must pro- 
duce in the isolated or civilized state, 
effects opposed to the designs of God, 
justice, truth, economy and unity ; 

That we must expect from the 
passions developed in the Associative 
mode, as many benefits as they engender 
scourges in the isolated state. 

‘*Such are the conclusions to which 
men would have arrived a long time since, 
if they had been willing, according to the 
advice of the philosophers, to fake up the 
social ideas at their origin, to remount to 
their true source, to the choice of God 
between the two social mecliauisms.”’ 


To be Continued. 


Uc * Plato says truly — We gravitate 
to God, attracted by him who is the sov- 
ereign beauty, by the loving and rational 
But just as the 


bodies placed on the surface of our earth 


instinct of our nature. 


do only gravitate towards the sun all to- 
gether, and as the attraction of the earth, 
is, su to say, only the centre of their mu- 
tual attraction ; so we 
to God, 


ity.”’— Pierre 


gravitate spiritually 


by the intervention of Human- 


Leroux. 


[From the Voice of Industry.] 
PROTECTIVE UNION. — NO. UL 

The question is naturally asked, ‘* Why 
charge such a large profit!’’ and why 
resort to such shameful practices? — 
‘Surely they can get a living by trad- 
ing — honestly.” True, but some people 

want to get rich ‘on the run,’ and to do 
this and pay their enormous expenses, our 
traders probably think it really necessary 
‘workies’ pay well for what 
they purchase. 

Suppose we examine the 
these establishments by figures. ‘There 
are probably not less than sixty grocers in 


*outgoes’ of 
,only for a short time retard, 


this city, (big and litie,) the rent of 


whose stores will average $ 150 per year, 
which will amount in all to $ $ 9,000. Two 
clerks in a store whose pay, at one dollar 
per day each, will amount to $37,560. 
The cost of lighting, at one dollar twen- 
ty-five cents per week, will amount to 
$3,900. The fuel used will probably 
amount to about $20 each in a season, 
amounting in all, to $1,200. 
them (say fifty) keep a horse and wag- 
gon, the cost of keeping will not be less 
than two dollars twenty-five cents per 
week, which will amount to $5,800. 
Wear of horse, waggon aud harness is 
not less than $30 per year, which will be 
$1,500. Now let us sui it all up, and 
you have $58,960, and quite a number of 


incidental expenses not reckoned in ; and 


Most of 


‘* NATIONAL 


tions on having their paying customers 
‘foot the bills’ of the non paying ones, 
If this is the case I do not think that 
$75,000 will pay the bills. A’ smart 
sum that, reader, and smarter still when 
we eome to add to this the pay of 
‘bosses’ which is any where from $500 
to $2,000 per year, eall iw S11. G00, 
which on adding to the other, amounts to 
$135,000; this is merely a rough esti- 
mate, can see for himself ihe 
expeuse atiending these stores, 

When | see men retiring frown this busi- 
ness alter being in it fifteen or twenty years 
with a fortune of from twenty to forty 


every one 


‘thousand dollars, 1] think the business in 


which they have been engaged 1s some- 
what different from that of our laborers 
and artizanus, most of whom are obliged 
to struggle hard for a mere physical ex- 
istence, with none of those privileges 
enjoyed by the ‘upper classes’ so called, 
and often not having the necessaries of 
life, much less its luxuries. Is this 
rioht? If not, why isit so’ Are these 
laborers and artizans not diligent, honest, 
faithful’ Are their hearts not as warm 
as these whose hands are softer? Jn 
fact are they not men! Yes, but those 
who at the end of each day or week can 
show some specimen of their handi-work 
are not considered so respectable as the 
merchant, or clerk in the counting room 
or store, and his pay 1s small in propor- 
tion as his work may be useful, laborious 
or repugnant, and being wronged in the 
first place by his employer he is consid- 
ered fair game to be plucked by the ex- 
changer. [But the grocers are not the 
only ones of this class who are living on 
the working as we intend 
to do away with ad/ exchangers, (on the 
preseut false sysiem,) as suun as practica- 


classes, and 


ble, it may be as well to count the cost of 


others in a future number. P. 


[From the Investig: 
REFORM AND REFORMERS 

The age is ripe for reform. Man has 
doubtless about completed one of the great 
cycles ot his progress, It needs no 
prophet or secr to foretell, by the multitude 
of variegated reformatory movements 
with which the age is rife, that a great 
moral, aud political revolution is 
about to change the phase of the civilized 
world. ‘The opposition, abuse, ridicule 
and derision of a large portion of the 
clergy, a small portion of the Jeading 
politicians, and a few of the self-styled 
moral reformers, can never prevent, and 
this great 
humanitary movement. ‘They, with their 
corrupt and servile presses, which pander 
to the vices, wilful ignorance, false theol- 
ogy and bloated idleness of the clergy — 
to the partial, corrupt, and vindictive 
system of civil Jaw — to the unqualified, 
over-paid, office-seeking politicians, will, 
ere long, be swept by this great move- 
ment of the masses from their pulpits 
and rostrums, to be numbered with the 
curses, sores and pestilences with which 
the human race has been afflicted. My 
object, in this article, is to draw attention 
to a few of the most prominent and im- 
portant reform movements, which, like 
‘* straws, show which way the wind 
blows.’”’ ; 
First, foremost, and most 
stands a rapidly increasing 
RerorMers.’ 


cl 


social, 


important, 


called 


group, 


’ They are 
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laboring zealously, with evident signs of 


speedy success. A free soil for a free 
people ” is their leading idea. No ex- 
clusive privileges, no monopolizing the 
elements which Nature has rendered 
necessary fur our existence, 18 their text, 
and land monopoly the curse they are 
striving to remove. The truth of thei 
prine iples needs only to be understood to 
be acknowledged. Lg fourths of the 
civilized world will “acknowledge, that 
man ** has a right to life. liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness,” and that this em- 
braces the right to a place to live. They 
will also agree that land monopoly and 
the exclusive ownership of the earth is 
wrong —but the modus operandi by which 
the earth shalk be restored to man, and, 
like the air and water, be free to all, and 
at the same time secure to the individual 
the right of usufract by possession, occu- 
pancy, and so forth, is the great problem 
to be solved, and the point on which there 
is a great difference of opinion, and about 
which reformers are contending, while 
their eneimies are rioting 
hoping and expecting they will destroy 
themselves. 
it an end. Reformers are already open- 
ing their eves to the truth, that the greater 
contains the lesser, 


it success, 


, } . 
But this vain hope is nearly 


and that step by step 
the ladder can be ascended. ‘This is the 
great and good work of National Reform- 
ers, in which nearly all true reformers 
will heartily join: — First, 
the public lands’’; second. ‘* land limi- 
tation ’’; third, repeal of all laws for the 
colleetion of debts; fourth, repeal of all 
tariffs ; fifth, and of all Banks and char- 
tered monopolies with exclusive privileges 


‘* freedom of 


to speculate out of the labor of wages or 
chattel slaves. If they keep clear of the 
corruptions of existing political parties, 
they will soon accomplish these measures 
in the United States, and call upon Eu- 
rope tu fullow, which she will not be long 


doing. 

Next, in zeal if not in importance, 
come the Apouitionists. ‘They have 
doubtless manifested much misguided 


zeal, and often retarded their own object 
by exhibiting envy, and contempt 
towards the slaveholder; yet they are 
actually laboring for a reform and tor the 
removal of one of the 


hatred, 


great evils of civ- 
whatever it may 
have been, is now no longer necessary in 
human progress, and hould be, with 
many others, speedily removed. It is 
evident that this class of reformers, how- 
ever houest their zeal, have been too 
much the dupe of ‘* the one idea.”’ In 
their efforts to abolish chattel slavery, 
they have overluwked the equally bad 1 
not worse form of wages slavery, whic h, 
in the most perfected state of existing 
civilization in Europe, has been carried 
beyond the starvation point, and to a de- 
gree of physical suffering far beyond any 
which chattel slavery ever has or ever can 
attain. But I leave them to assist the 
Natiygnal Reformers, as most of them evi- 
dently intend to do, in the performance of 
a yzood work. 


ilization — one which, 


Next comes the great ‘* Peace Soct- 
E i ike holding up as their motto —* Beat 
your swords into ploughshares, and spears 
into pruning-hooks.”’ ‘They are strug- 
cling to raise the whole race one step on 
the Indder of progress. They deserve 
the aid and assistance of all good minds; 
for their leading principle is goodness. 
The history of the human race has been 
already too long stained with blood, shed 


ee 
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by sopibesd mani YT ether. at wactedi ile, 
as in battle, or by retail, as on the gal- 
lows. These, too, will aid the National 
Retormers, if they seek the most spee “dy 
way to bring about the “ir object. 

‘hen comes the Temperance Reroro, 
which has evidently nearly exhausted its 
energy, and has done but little to better 
the condition of the race: fur avarice and 
other evils have taken the p! ice of dissi- 
pation, and prevented the good which 
this reform would have done had it been 
seconded by the adoption of other move- 
ments to keep a corresponding elevation 
of man. This, and a score of other 
fragmentary reforms. which | have not 
time to describe, all deserve our aid, and 
are embraced in greater movements, as 
the single letters are embraced in the 
alphabet. Some are trying to get the 
sound of * some of B, and so on, while 
some are striving to recite the whole 
alphabet. 

Next come the Associationists. By 
these, I designate those who believe in a 
coming age of unity, ly irmony, and plen- 
ty, as discovered and illustrated in the 
social science of Charles Fourier, and by 
him believed to be the destiny of man. 
Chis great reform movement, with which 
all which 
[ have described, and many more, and 
only less important now heeause the peo- 
ple are less able and willing, and less 
prepared to adopt it. ‘The position they 
seek is high up the ladder, and the many 
steps which lead to it cannot be leaped 
over by the masses. Step by step the 
world will progress to this great and 
happy condition. Their reform begins 
National Refurm, as before de- 
scribed, ends, and can only begin frag- 
mentarily, or generally, 


the age is agitated, contains 


where 


where that has 
done the most important part of its work. 
(Under this system, the domain or town- 
ship must be the common home and joint 
property of all, where each shall have 
liberty and a right to labor, and be guar- 
intied the fall product of that labor — 


where all machinery will work for and 


not agamst the laborer — where ill chal- 
dren will be guarantied a thorough moral, 
piry ical and intellectual education, and 
where unity, harmony, and an abundance 


comlorts of life will be the real 
ill, secured to them DY the 
tem of labor and the equi- 
table distribution of products to labor, 
capital, and skill. ‘There, slavery in 
every form would be at an end; the nat- 
ural wants of the rising generation would 
be cultivated and gratified, and artificial 
wants would not be created. Aleohol, 
tobacco, and pills, would find little use ; 
peace and not war would be the ruling 
idea, and a Jand monopoly would never be 
known. 


ol the 
condition of 


eo-aoperallive SVs 


Henee this would contain all the pre- 
ceeding reforms. But this class of re- 
formers are as much, and perhaps more, 
guilty of misguided zeal than any others. 
\l:hough there are many true and noble 
spirits among them who sigh tor ‘* the 
good time comine,”? and are striving to 
climb the ladder step by step, yet there 
have been also many fragmentary at- 
tempts to attain by one leap a condition 


far above that which mankind in general 


are prepared to endure. Such attempts 
have been mostly like the frog in the 
well—two feet up and three’ back! 


Many of these reformers are viewin 


vith eager and earnest anxiety the cou- 


dition of man iar above his present posh 
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tion, and are laboring hard to poreneda 
and convince the race that this condition 
which they display in glowing colors, is 
easily attained, and are waiting tll the 
race shall be convinced, and take the 
grand leap at once. ‘Those who take this 
like the Millerites, get on 
their white robes, but they must ‘** walt a 
little longer.’ eats works out great 
revolutions by slow, progressive law, and 
humanity has thus far been subject to the 
same steady but sure progress, and douht- 
This class might 


course, may, 


less will continue so. 
be, and in some instances are, adopting 
the cu-operative lal equitable dis- 
tribution of products, and also aid the 
National Reformers in their measures, 
and thereby hasten the realization of their 
hopes, which are doubtless based on the 
true destiny of man. 

Next and last, though not least, come 
the SociaLists, of which, at present, the 
leading movement is in Cine:nnati, Ohio, 
from which emanates an excellent month- 
ly called the * Herald of Truth.”? This 
class seek and expect for humanity a con- 
dition far beyond th: it sought bv the Fou- 
rier School. They seek and describe a 
condition where it will not be necessary 
lo recognize distinctive property, even in 
shares :— where it will not be necessary 
to divide the products of labor, to /ebor 
capital and shill, or to divide at all ;— 
where all the wants of man shall be sup- 
plied from the abundance which will be 
produced by labor, performed not as a 
duty, but as a pleasure ;—where the 
physical wants of man shall be few and 
simple, and the mental many and com- 
lex, and these shall engross most of his 
time and attention ;— wnave all shall be 
at home, all shall be happy, all shall be 
cvod, and few, if any laws will be needed 
to restrain or direct man to the perform- 
ance of his duty. This is a beautiful pie- 


ty, L. . e ’ . : 
ure, but itis too far up the ladder for 


yor and 


this or the next generation to expect to 
ittain. ‘These, too, and = all others, 
should join with the National Reformers, 
and thereby he ip 1oO get up the first, sec- 
ond, and third steps, and so forth. 

The National Reformers are strregling 
to get the sounds of the vowels in the al- 
| habet; the Associationists te go througk 
with the whole list of letters, and the 
Socialists to put the letters together, and 
make words. All these 


to progress taster or 
l 


movements tend 
as they com- 
however, ftor- 
gotten ta say, that among some of the 


siower, 
bine or contend. 1 had, 


Associationists there is a slight tendency 
to sectarianism. Should this prevail, 
they will, like the professed followers of 
Swedenberg, lose the prineiples of their 
founder, and their movement will be ret- 
| however hope better things 
from them. 

If you will pardon this long article, 
which is an exception to my rule. 1 will 
try to be more brief hereafter. 

Warren CHASE, 

Crresco, (Wis.,) Sept. 5. 1849 


rograde. 


ED \\V oOoD SAW YER. 


EA The De- 
troit Advertiser says there 


is in that city a 
about 30 years of age, who was 
educated in one of the German Universi- 
ties, Who is an excellent Latinist, a good 


(creek nnd Hebrew scholar, ind speaks 
and writes French, Spanish, German and 
Kenelish, a s being a good mathema- 


ticlan ; yelwi 


all these accomplishments 
he is ss for want of better em- 
aw wood for a living 


ployment, to ¢ 











REVIEW. 


The Devil’s Pool. By Grorce Sanp, 
Author of ‘‘ Consuelo,’ ete. Trans- 
lated by Francis Geo. Suaw. New 
York: William H. Graham, Tribune 
Buildings. 1847. 12mo. pp. 93. 

In a late number of -the Hovvitts’ Jour- 
nal, we have seen a notice of what we 
suppose to be this same little book, under 
the title of ‘* Marie, from the French, 
edited by the Count d‘Orsay.”’ The 
title is changed and the author’s name 
suppressed, out of a poor deference, no 
doubt, to unjust popular opinion. We 
are glad therefore to see a faithful and 
elegant translation of the same story, 





under its true title, and bearing the name | 
of Georce Sano, from the appreciating | 


pen of Mr. Shaw. This is the way in 
which the work of translation should be 
done, if done at all. 
jastice to a noble author, justice to the 


Literary honesty, 


public, demand no less; and we cannot! 


conceive that person worthy to be the 
introducer of George Sand’s glowing, 
beautiful, profound and humane creations 
to the English reader, who cannot with- 
out fear face the judgment of a corrupt 
age on a noble woman, one of the pur- 
est and most el-yuent reformers of the 
age, inspired with the humanitary sen- 
timent, as few have ever been. 

The Devil's Pool is a pure little gem of 
a story; one of the most beautiful, pa- 
thetic, chaste, which Madame Sand has 
written. It is a story of the heart in its 
innocence and simplicity. It at the same 
time is a true picture of the real condi- 
tion of the agricultural 
trasted with a vision of what the husband- 
man might be in a true state of society. 
It is in fact an exquisite prose poem, a 
finished Idyll, which might compare in 
grace and naturalness with Goethe's 
Hermann and Dorothea, while it is pro- 
phetie with a higher thought. 

The Introductory Chapter refutes the 
common notion which regards death as a 


thing to be desired simply as a compen- | 
eation for the earthly sufferings of the 


poor. [t exposes this ungenerous, pseudo- 
moral strain which would postpone the 
well-being of our brother to the unknown 
world, and 
which rests upon us of seeking to estab- 





| 


laborer, con-| 


thus evade the obligation | 


THE HARBINGER. 

“This old French couplet, inscribed beneath 
one of Holbein’s compositions, is deeply sad in 
its simplicity. The engraving represents a hus- 
bandman driving his plough in the middle of a 
field. A vast landscape stretches in the dis- 
tance : you there see wretched cabins ; the sun 
is setting behind the hill. It is the end of a 
day of hard work. The peasant is old, thick- 
set, covered with rags. His four horses are 
poor, worn out; the ploughshare buries itself in 
a rough, ungrateful soil. Only one being is 
brisk and active in this scene of travail et 
usaige. It is a fantastic personage, a skeleton 
armed with a whip, who runs in the furrow by 
the side of the frightened horses and strikes 
them, acting thus as a ploughboy to the old hus- 
bandman. It is death, that spectre which Hol- 
bein has allegorically introduced into the suc- 
cession of philosophical and religious subjects, 
at once gloomy and ludicrous, entitled The 
Shadows of Death. 

“In that collection, or rather in that vast 
composition in which death, playing his part on 
every page, is the tie and the predominant 
thought, Holbein has brought upon the stage 
the sovereigns, the pontiffs, the gamblers, the 
drunkards, the nuns, the courtesans, the bri- 
gands, the poor, the warriors, the monks, the 


Jews, the travellers, all the world of his time | 


and of our own; and every where the spectre 
of death mocks, threatens, triumphs. 
one picture only is it absent. 


From 

It is that in which 
poor Lazarus, lying upon a dunghill at the door 
of the rich man, declares that he does not fear 
it, doubtless because he has nothing to lose, and 
because his life is an anticipated death. 

“Is this stoical thought of the half-pagan 
| Christianity of the restoration very consoling ? 
and do religious minds find it for their advan- 
tage? The ambitious man, the cheat, the ty- 
rant, the debauchee, all those proud sinners 
who abuse life, and whom death holds by the 
hair, will be punished, without doubt; but the 
blind man, the beggar, the crazy man, the poor 
peasant, are they compensated for their long 
misery by the simple reflection that death is not 
an evil to them? No, an implacable sadness, a 
horrible fatality weighs upon the work of the 
artist. It resembles a bitter curse cast upon the 
lot of humanity. 

“It was indeed the sorrowful satire, the true 
picture of society which Holbein had before 
his eyes. Crime and wretchedness,— this was 
| what struck him; but we, artists of another age, 
what shall we paint? Shall we seek in the 
thought of death for the remuneration of our 
present humanity? Shall we invoke it as the 
punishment of injustice and the compensation 
of suffering ? 


but every thing with life. We no longer believe, 
either in the nothingness of the tomb, or in the 
| salvation purchased by a forced renunciation ; 
| we wish that life should be good, because we 


| wish it to be fruitful. Lazarus must leave his 


lish the Kingdom of Heaven on earth, | dunghill in order that the poor may no longer 


for all. 
forbear extracting the whole of it. 


** CHAPTER I. 


THE AUTHOR TO THE READER. 


“ A la sueur de ton visaige 
Tu gaigneras ta pauvre vie. 
Apres long travail et usaige, 
Voicy la mort qui te convie,* 


* In the sweat of thy face 
Thou shalt gain thy poor life. 
After labor Jong and wearing, 
Here is death who invites thee. 


It is so beautiful that we cannot | Teoice at the death of the rich. 


All must be 
| happy, in order that the happiness of a few may 
| not be criminal and cursed in the sight of God. 
|The husbandman in sowing his grain, must 
| know that he labors at the work of life, and not 
| rejoice because death walks by his side. 


7 


Final- 
|ly, death must no longer be the punishment of 
| prosperity, nor the consolation of distress. God 
| has not destined it, either to punish or to com- 


————— | pensate for life, and the grave should not be a 


| refuge to which it is lawful to refer those whom 
we do not wish to make happy. 
“ Certain artists of our age, casting a serious 


“No, we have now nothing to do with death, | 








‘glance upon that which surrounds them, apply 


themselves to depict the sorrows, the abjectness 
of poverty. the dunghill of Lazarus, This may 
be the domain of art and of philosophy ; but in 
depicting poverty so ugly, so debased, some- 
times so vicious and so criminal, is their object 
attained, and is the effect salutary, as they would 
wish? We dare not decide upon this point. It 
may be said that by displaying the abyss exca- 
vated beneath the fragile soil of opulence, they 
terrify the wicked rich man, as in the time of 
the Dance of Macaber they showed him the 
yawning grave, and death ready to entwine him 
with its unclean arms. In our day they show 
him the thief picking the lock of his door, and 
the assassin watching his slumbers. We con- 
fess that we do not understand too well how he 
will be reconciled with the humanity which he 


| despises ; how he will be made to feel for the 


sufferings of the poor man under the form of an 
escaped convict and of a night prowler. The 
horrid death grinning its teeth and playing upon 
the violin in the pictures of Holbein and his 
predecessors, did not find the means, under this 
aspect, of converting the wicked and consoling 
the victims. Does not our literature proceed 
in this matter somewhat in the style of the 
artists of the middle ages and of the restora- 
tion ? 

“ Holbein’s drinkers fill their cups with a kind 
of fury, in order to drive away the idea of death, 
who, invisible to them, serves them as cup- 
bearer. The rich of our day ask for fortifica- 
tions and cannons, in order to drive away the 
idea of the insurgent populace, whom art dis- 
plays to them working in the dark, in detail, 
while awaiting the propitious moment for des- 
troying social order, The church of the middle 
ages replied to the terrors of the powerful by 
the sale of indulgences; the governments of 
our age calm the anxieties of the rich by making 
them pay for a great many gend’armes and 
jailors, bayonets and prisons. 

“Albert Durer, Michael Angelo, Holbein, 
Callot and Goya, made powerful satires on the 
evils of their age and country. ‘These are im- 
mortal works, historical pages of incontestable 
value; we do not wish to deny to artists the 
right of probing the wounds of society, and 
placing them before our eyes; but is there 
nothing to be accomplished now except to de- 
In that literature 
of the mysteries of iniquity, which talent and 
imagination have brought into fashion, we prefer 
the sweet and gentle figures to the criminals 
with their dramatic effects. The former may 
undertake and bring about conversions, the lat- 


pict terror and threatening ? 


ter produce fear, and fear does not cure selfish- 
ness, but augments it. 

“We believe that the mission of art is a 
mission of feeling and of love ; that the novel 
of our day ought to replace the parables and 
apologues of simpler times, and that the artist 
has a task more broad and more poetical than 
that of proposing a few measures of prudence 
and conciliation to diminish the fear inspired by 
his paintings. His aim ought to be to cause the 
objects of his solicitude to be loved, and, in 
case of need, | would not make it a crime in 
him to embellish them somewhat, Art is not a 
study of positive reality; it is a search after 
ideal truth, and the Vicar of Wakefield is a 
more useful book, and one more healthy to the 
mind than le Paysan perverti, or les Liaisons 
dangereuses, 


“Reader, forgive these observations, and 
please to accept them in the manner of a pre- 
face. There will be none in the little story I 

_ am about to relate to you, and it will be sv short 








ha 
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and so simple that it was necessary I should | 
make an excuse for it beforehand by telling you 
what I think of terrible stcries. 

“Tt is with reference to a husbandman that I 
have allowed myself to be led into this digres- 
sion. Itis in fact the story of a husbandman 
which I intended to tell you, and which I will 
tell you immediately. 

“T had been looking for a long while, and 
with a feeling of deep melancholy at Holbein’s 
husbandman, and I was walking in the fields, 
dreaming of country life and the destiny of the 
tillers of the soil. Doubtless it is gloomy to 
wear out one’s strength and one’s days in cleay- 
ing the bosom of that jealous earth, which 
obliges us to force froin it the treasures of its 
fertility, when a crust of the hardest and black- 
est bread is, at the end of the day, the only re- 
compense and the only profit granted to a labor 
so severe. ‘Those riches which cover the soil, 
those harvests, those fruits, those proud animals 
which fatten in the long grass, are the property 
of a few, and the instruments of fatigue and 
slavery to the greater number. The man of 
leisure does not generally love for themselves, 
either the fields, or the meadows, or the spec- 
tacle of nature, or the superb animals which 
are to be converted into pieces of gold for his 
use. The man of leisure comes to seek a little 
air and health at his country residence, then he 
returns to spend in the great cities the proceeds 
of his vassals’ labor. 

“On his side, the working man is too much 
exhausted, too unhappy, and too fearful of the 
future, to enjoy the beauties of the country and 
the charms of a rustic life. To him also the 
golden fields, the beautiful meadows, the superb 
animals, represent sacks of crowns of which he 
will have but a small portion, insufficient for 
his wants, and which cursed sacks he must 
nevertheless fill every year, in order to satisfy 
his master, and pay for the right to live parsi- 
moniously and wretchedly on his domain, 

* And yet, nature is eternally young, beautiful 
and generous, She pours forth poetry and 
beauty to all the beings, to all the plants which 
are allowed to develop themselves treely in her 
bosom. She possesses the secret of happiness, 
and no one has ever known how to wrest it 
from her. The most happy of men would be 
he who, possessing the science of his labor, 
and working with his hands, finding comfort and 
liberty in the exercise of his intelligent strength, 
would have time to live by his heart and by his 
brain, to understand his own work and to love 
that of God. 
kind in the contemplation and reproduction of 


The artist has delights of this 
the beauties of nature ; but, on seeing the suf- 
ferings of the men who people this paradise of 
the earth, the artist with an upright and humane 
heart is disturbed in the midst of his delight. 
Happiness will be there, where the mind, the 
heart and the hand laboring in concert under 
the eye of Providence, a holy harmony would 
exist between the munificence of God and the 
transports of the"human soul. 
piteous and frightful death walking in the hus- 
bandman’s furrow, whip in hand, the allegorical 
painter could place by his side a radiant angel 
sowing with full hand the blessed wheat upon 
the steaming furrow. 

“And the dream of a sweet, free, poetical, 
industrious, and simple life for the man of the 
fields is not so difficult to be conceived that it 
must of necessity be classed among chimeras. 


Those sweet and sad words of Virgil : ‘O happy 


the man of the fields did he but know his hap- | 


piness!’ are a regret; but like all regrets, they 


are also a prediction, 


Then, instead of | 


A day will come when 


THE HARBINGER. 


the husbandman can also be an artist, if not to 
express, (which will be of little consequence 
then,) at least to feel, the beautiful. Do men 
believe that this mysterious intuitiom of poetry 
is not already in him in the state of instinct and 
vague reverie? Among those whom a small 
inheritance protects in our day, and in whom 
the excess of misfortune does not smother every 
moral and intellectual development, pure, felt 
and appreciated happiness is in an elementary 
state ; and moreover, if from the depths of suf- 
fering and fatigue some poets’ voices have al- 
ready risen, why should it be said that the labor 
of the hands excludes the functions of the soul ? 
Doubtless that exclusion is the general result of 
excessive labor and of deep poverty ; but let no 
one say that when a man shall labor moderately 
and usefully, there will be only inferior work- 
men and inferior poets. He who derives noble 
delights from the feeling of poetry is a real poet, 
even if he have never made a verse in his life. 

“ My thoughts had taken this direction, and I 
did not perceive that this confidence in the edu- 
cability of the rustic man was strengthened in 
me by external influences. I was walking on 
the border of a field “hich some peasants were 
in the act of preparing for the approaching seed 
time. The arena was vast like that of Holbein’s 
picture ; the landscape was vast also, and en- 
closed with great lines of verdure, somewhat 
reddened by the approach of autumn, that broad 
field of a vigorous brown, where recent rains 
had left, in some furrows, lines of water which 
the sun made glitter like fine threads of silver. 
The day had been clear and warm, and the 
earth, freshly opened by the cutting of the 
ploughshares, exhaled a light vapor. In the 
upper part of the field, an old man, whose broad 
back and severe face reminded me of the one 


in Holbein’s picture, but whose garments did 


not indicate poverty, gravely held his plough of 


antiqae form; drawn by two quiet oxen, with 
pale yellow skins, real patriarchs of the mea- 
dow, large in stature, rather thin, with long 
turned down horns, old laborers whom long 
habit had made brothers, as they are called by 
our country people, and who, when separated 
from each other, refuse to work with a new 
companion, and let themselves die of sorrow. 
Those persons who know nothing of the country 
treat as fabulous the friendship of the ox for his 
yoke-fellow. Let them come and see in the 
depths of the stable a poor animal, thin, drawn 
up. lashing his fleshless sides with unquiet tail, 
blowing with fear and disdain upon the food that 
is offered him, with his eyes always turned to- 
wards the door, or pawing with his foot the 
empty place at his side, smelling of the yoke 
and chain which his companion has worn, and 
incessantly calling him with melancholy low- 
ings. The neat-herd will say: ‘ There is a yoke 
of oxen lost: his brother is dead, and this one 
won't work any more. We ought to be able to 
fat him for beef; but he won’t eat, and soon he 
will starve to death.’ 

‘* The old husbandman worked slowly, 
in silence, without useless efforts; his 
docile team did not hurry any more than 
he; but, owing to the continuity of a 
labor without distraction, and the appli- 
ance of tried and well sustained strength, 
his furrow was as soon turned as that of 
his son, who was ploughing at a short 
distance from him, with four oxen not so 
stout, in a vein of stronger and more 
stony soil. 

‘* But that which afterwards attracted 
my attention was really a beautiful specta- 
cle, a noble subject for a painter. At the 
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other end of the arable field, a good look- 
ing young man was driving a magnificent 
team: four pairs of young animals of a 
dark color, a mixture of black and bay 
with streaks of fire, with those short and 
frizzly heads which still savor of the wild 
bull, those large savage eyes, those sud- 
den motions, that nervous and jerking 
labor which still is irritated by the yoke 
and the goad, and only obeys with a start 
of anger the recently imposed authority. 
They were whaf are called newly-yoked 
steers. The man who governed them 
had to clear a corner formerly devoted to 
pasturage, and filled with century-old 
stumps, the task of an athlete, for which 
his energy, his youth, and his eight al- 
most unbroken animals were barely suf- 
ficient. 

‘** A child six or seven years old, beau- 
tiful as an angel, with his shoulders 
covered, over his blouse, by a lamb-skin, 
which made him resemble the little 
Saint John the Baptists of the painters of 
the restoration, walked in the furrow 
parallel to the plough, and touched the 
flank of the oxen with a long and light 
stick pointed with a slightly sharpened 
goad. The proud animals quivered under 
the small hand of the child, and made 
their yokes and the thengs bound over 
their foreheads creak, while they gave 
violent shocks to the plough handles. 
When a root stopped the ploughshare, 
the husbandman shouted with a powerful 
voice, calling each beast by his name, 
but rather to calm than to excite; for the 
oxen, irritated by this sudden resistance, 
leaped, dug up the ground with their 
broad forked feet, and would have cast 
themselves out of the track, carrying the 
plough across the field, if, with his voice 
and goad, the young man had not re- 
strained the four nearest him, while the 
child governed the other four. He also 
shouted, the poor little fellow, with a 
voice which he wished to make terrible, 
but which remained as gentle as his an- 
gelic face. It was all beautiful in 
strength or in gracé, the landscape, the 
man, the child, the bulls under the yoke ; 
and in spite of this powerful struggle in 
which the earth was overcome, there was 
a feeling of gentleness and deep calm 
which rested upon all things. When 
the obstacle was surmounted, and the 
team had resumed its equal and solemn 
step, the husbandman, whose feigned 
violence was only an exercise of vigor 
and an expenditure of activity, immedi- 
ately recovered the serenity of simple 
souls, and cast a look of paternal satis- 
faction on his child, who turned to smile 
on him. Then the manly voice of this 
young father of a family struck up the 
melancholy and solemn strain which the 
ancient tradition of the country transmits, 
not to all ploughmen indiscriminately, 
but to those most consummate in the art 
of exciting and sustaining the ardor 
of the oxen at work. This chant, the 
origin of which was perhaps considered 
sacred, and to which mysterious influ- 
ences must formerly have been attributed, 
is still reputed, at this day, to possess the 
virtue of keeping up the courage of the 
animals, of appeasing their dissatisfac- 
tion, and of charming the ennui of their 
long task. It is not enough to know how 
to drive them well while tracing a per- 
feetly straight furrow, to lighten their la- 
bor by raising or depressing the point of 
the ploughshare opportunely in the soil : 
no one is a perfect ploughman if he does 
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not know how to sing to the oxen, and 
this is a science apart, which requires 
taste and peculiar adaptation. 

This chant is, to say the truth, only a 
kind of recitative, interrupted and re- 
sumed at will. Its irregular form and 
false intonations, speaking according to 
the rules of musical art, render it untrans- 
latable. But it is none the less a beauti- 
ful chant, and so appropriate to the nature 
of the labor which it accompanies, to the 
gait of the ox, to the calmness of those 
rural scenes, to the simplicity of the men 
who sing it, that no genius, a stranger to 
the labors of the soil, could have invented 
it, and no singer other than a finished 
ploughman of that country could repeat 
it. At those epochs of the year when 
there is no other labor and no other move- 
meat ia the country than that of plough- 
ing, this chant, so simple and so power- 
ful, rises like a voice of the breeze, to 
which its peculiar toning gives it a kind 
of resemblance. ‘The final note of each 
phrase, continued and trilled with an in- 
credible length and power of breath, 
ascends a quarter of a note with system- 
atic dissonance. ‘This is wild, but the 
charm of it is invincible, and when you 
become accustomed to hear it, you cannot 
conceive huw any song could be sung at 
those hours and in those places without 
disturbing their harmony. 

**It therefore happened that I had 
under my eyes a picture which contrasted 
with Holbein’s, though the scene was a 
parallel one. Instead of a sad old man, 
a young and active one; instead of a 
team of panting and harassed horses, a 
double quadriga of stout and ardeut oxen; 
instead of death a beautiful child; in- 
stead of an image of despair and destruc- 
tion, a spectacle of energy and a thought 
of happiness. 

‘* Tt was then that the French couplet 

“A la sueur de son visaige, &c., 
and the ‘** O fortunatos agricolas * 
of Virgil, came together to my mind; 
and, that on seeing this beautiful pair, 
the man and the child, accomplish under 
such poetical conditions, and with so 
much gracefulness united with strength, 
a labor full of grandeur and solemnity, I 
felt a deep pity mingled with an involun- 
tary respect. Happy the husbandman! 
Yes, doubtless, | should be happy in his 
place, if my arm, suddenly become 
strong, and my chest, become powerful, 
could thus fertilize and sing nature, with- 
out my eves ceasing to see and my brain 
to comprehend the harmony of colors and 
of sounds, the fineness of tones, and the 
gracefulness of outlines—in one word, 
the mysterious beauty of things! and es- 
pecially without my heart ceasing to be in 
relation with the divine feeling which 


presided over the immortal and sublime, 


creation ! 
** But, alas! that man has never under- 


stood the mystery of the beautiful, that | 


child will never understand it. May 


God preserve me from believing that they | 
are not superior to the anjmals they | 


govern, and that they have not at mo- 
ments a kind of ecstatic revelation which 
charms their fatigue and soothes their 
cares! I see upon their noble foreheads 


the seal of the Lord, for they are born 
kings of the soil, much more than those 
who own it because they have paid for it. 
And the proof that they feel this is, that 
they cannot be expatriated with impunity, oT 
that they love this soil watered wjth their | ly skilful translator. It has too much the 
sweat, that the true peasant dies of nos-| air of being composed for a didactic pur- 
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talgia under the harness of the soldier, 
far from the field that saw his birth. But 
this man wants a part of the delights that 
I possess, immaterial delights which are 


certainly his right, bis, the workman of 


this vast temple, which heaven alone is 
vast enough to enclose. He wants the 
knowledgé of his feeling. Those who 
have condemned him to servitude from 
his mother’s womb, not being able to 
deprive him of revery, have deprived him 
of reflection. 

‘* Well! such as he is, incomplete and 
condemned to an eternal childhood, he is 
much more beautiful than he iu whom 
science has smothered feeling. Do not 
elevate yourselves above him, you who 
think yourselves invested with the legiti- 
mate and imprescriptive right to command 
him, for this frightful error under which 
you labor proves that your mind has 
killed your heart, and that you are the 
most incomplete and the blindest of men. 
| love the simplicity of his soul still more 
than the false lights of yours, and if I 
had to relate his life, | should have more 
pleasure in bringing forward its sweet 
and touching points than you would have 
merit in depicting the abjectness into 


which the rigors and the contempt of 


your social precepts may have precipi- 
tated him. 

‘*T was acquainted with that young 
man and with that beautiful child. I 
knew their history. For they had a 
history — every one has a history, and 
each might be interested in the romance 
of his own life, if he had comprehended 
it. Although a peasant and simple 
ploughman, Germain had reflected upon 
his duties and his affections. He had 
related them to me with simplicity and 
clearness, and I had listened to him with 
interest. When I had been looking at 
him a long while as be ploughed, I asked 
myself why his history should not be 
written, although it was a history as 


simple, as straight, and as devoid of 


ornament as the furrow he was turning 
with his plough. 

** Next year that furrow will be filled 
up and covered by a new one. ‘Thus 
also is impressed and disappears the 
trace of the greater portion of mankind 
in the field of humanity. A little earth 
effaces it, and the furrows we have 
opened follow each other like the graves 
inacemetery. Is not the furrow of the 
ploughman quite as valuable as that of 
the idle man, who has nevertheless a 
name, a name which will survive, if by 
singularity or any absurdity he makes a 
little noise in the world! 

** Well! let us save, if we can, from 


the nothingness of oblivion, the furrow of 


Germain, the finished husbandman. He 
will know nothing about it and will not 
care ; but I shail have had some pleasure 
in attempting it.”’ 





The Journeyman Joiner, or the Compan- 
won of the Tour of France. By 
GeorGE SAnp. 
cis Geo. Suaw. 
liam H. Graham. 


New York: Wil- 
1847. pp. 395. 


We do not predict fur this work the 
extensive popularity which has been 


gained by the other writings of George | 


Sand that have been introduced to the 
American public by the present singular- 


Translated by Fran-| 





— 


pose ,— a fault which is the last to be for- 
given by the dainty generation of artistic 
novel readers,— and is too destitute of 
scenes of tumultuous passion for those 
who seek for a certain intellectual intoxi- 
cation from the creations of this glowing 
author. We are, however, none the less 
indebted to Mr. Shaw for the graceful 
English costume, in which he has pre- 
sented this work, and have no doubt that 
it will secure new and warm admirers for 
the gifted writer, for whom he cherishes 
such a fervent and justly appreciating ad- 
miration. It is certainly adapted to en- 
lighten the prejudices of those virtuous 
gnat-strainers, who, with the real John 
Bull obstinacy and conceitedness, can see 
nothing in George Sand but a ruthless 
Iconoclast, and an outrageous violator of 
If they could 
be induced to read this book with the at- 


the decorum of social life. 


tention which they give to the frivolous 
gossip of the day, they might perhaps de- 
tect the earnestness of purpose and depth 
of conviction with which this fearless 
writer announces her sentiments to the 
world. 

The following extract from the Preface 
to the present volume may give many 
readers a new point of view in regard to 
the purpose and character of the author. 


‘*‘ Later still, in a novel entitled, the 
Companion of the Tour of France, I 
asked what was social right, and what 
was human right; what justice was prac- 
ticable in our day, and what arguments 
we must use to persuade the proletaries 
that the present iwequality of the rights 
and of the means of development was the 
last word of our social structure, and of 
the wisdom of our laws. I[ was ans- 
wered that I wished to know too much ; 
that I courted the populace ; that 1 was 
the follower of a certain Jesus Christ, and 
of several other very wicked reasoners, 
whom the justice of all ages, and the in- 
terest of all governments had sent to the 
gallows. 

‘* Provided with such good information, 
enlightened, as you see, by the doctors of 
the press, accused and convicted of the 
crime of curiosity, | confess that those 
doctors have, at least, taught me one 
thing: it is, that the criticism of our 
daily press has not the first word of 
those social enigmas, for the solution of 
which | have ingenuously asked. Thisis 
why I shall continue to question my con- 
temporaries, not accepting in any manner 
this reasoning ofthe conservatives, that 
| we ought not to make known the evil, ua- 
less we have found a remedy. If questions 
_be crimes, there is a way of stopping 
them: that is, to answer them; and | ask 
those persuns whom my Curiosity offends, 
to put my mind at rest once for all, by 
proving to me that everything is clear, 
}and that all goes well. But, hitherto, 
|alas! they have given me no other an- 
swer than that of the song of king Dago- 
bert, that great politician of past times, 
\if we are to believe the legend ; 

Apprends, lui dit le roi, 


| Que je n’aime pas les pourquois.” 
| * Learn, said the king, 
That I love not wherefores, 


‘* Far from me the intention of present- 
ing myself here as a victim of opinion 
aud prejudice, in order to repel the liter- 
ary criticisms to which my books have 
been subjected. In matters of art, | 
shall willingly acknowledge the compe- 
tency of criticism, attributing no other 
merit to my works than the sincerity and 
the ardor of investigation which have 
dictated them, and not seeking elsewhere 
for the cause of the popularity they have 
acquired, in spite of all their defects aud 
the criticisms tw which they have been 
subjected. 

‘+ For you all are seekers with me, O 
my contemporaries! all of you have need 
of the truth, public and judges, readers 
and critics. In vain do you resist the 
voices which rise up on every side; in 
the depths of your consciences speak voie- 
es much mote feloqueut than mine; and 
some of you have condemned me for 
furm’s sake, who, in your souls, have 
felt the same sorrows, the same rebell- 
ings, the same needs as myself. But, 
wandering in the darkness of doubt, un- 
furtunates that we are! it often happens 
that we take friends fur enemies, and re- 
ciprocally. ‘This shall not prevent those 
of us who begin to distinguish the dawn 
frum the night, and to love humanity in 
spite of the errors of men, from seeking 
always and holding firmly in their hands 
those hands which repel and misconstrue 
them. 

** All you who have so often dragged 
me before the tribunal of public opinion 
with anger, with harshness, with a kind 
of personal, strange, inexplicable hatred ! 
1 shall not summon you to the tribunal of 
posterity. informed of all the mysteries 
which terrify us, it will cast us altogether 
into the beneficent abyss of oblivion. If 
there remaina feeble trace of our differ- 
ent manifestations, our children will see 
that some amoung us who blamed the sel- 
fishness and apathy of the others, loved 
them fervently and were not seriously 
hated by them. ‘ Our fathers were unde- 
cided aud unfortunate,’ they will say; 
‘but they were too near the truth not to 
have felt already warmed by a ray of di- 
Vine goodness. 

‘*GeorGe Sanp.”’ 


MUSICAL REVIEW. 
ITALIAN OPERA IN BOSTUN— SECOND 
WEEK. 


The engagement of the Havana troupe 





at the Howard Atheneum was somewhat 
suddenly terminated, by a misunderstand- 
ing between the two managers. Instead 
of the seven representations which had 
been promised to follow the three which 


we have already noticed, only four were 


given; viz. Ernant once, The Barber of 


Seville twice, and Corrado di Altamura 
once. L£rnani is undoubtedly their best 
eard, and has lost no charm by repetition. 
Its invigorating music stimulates the per- 
formers into doing their best; it brings in 
play the three male voices which are the 
heart and soul of this company, namely, 
Perelli, Vita and Novelli, as well as the 
noble organ of ‘Tedesco, who appears to 


enter with more interest into the part of 
Elvira than into any other ; and it has a! 
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choral finale, that to the third act, which | 


alone, to the multitude at least, would 
save any opera. We are grateful to this 
company for disabusing us of a prepos- 
session based on hearsay against Verdi's 
music. 

li Barlnere di Sevigha was evidently 
poorly suited to the peculiar powers of 
these singers ; yet we thank them for the 
effort to make us acquainted with this 
much celebrated creation of Rossini’s 
happiest and liveliest fancy; one of the 
few comic operas which have hecome 
elassic. ‘The subject, it is well known, is 
similar to that of the Nozze di Figaro of 
Mozart, the glorified, whose voluptuous 
sense of beauty, and inexhaustible inven- 
tion, found out a subtle humorous vein in 
music, as well as sounded its lowest 
depths of divine sadness. You would 
not expect the same depth in Rossini ; 
but the utmost fertility of playfal faney, 
healthful, original strains, whose very 
grace, fine finish, and happy symmetry 
amid innumerable surprises, tickle the 
soul to inward laughter, even were there 
nothing comic in the libretto and the ac- 
tion. What one opera has set so many 
charming, facile, unique melodies to cir- 
culating in the popular current; filled the 
streets with so many exquisite musical 
common-places ; and infused so much of 
the witchery of song into the very air we 
breathe? You go to hear it for the first 
time; the story, the proportions as a 
whole, the fine concerted pieces, the 
bright orchestral coloring, and the action, 
perhaps, are new to you ; but you are at 
home at once in its melody, for it has 
somehow long since entwined itself into 
all your happy, careless, sensuous appre- 
ciation of life. It is a work of genius; 
and therefore we say we sought this first 
perfurmance of the ** Barber’’ in Boston 
with peculiar avidity, though in the na- 
ture of the case we knew the execution 
of it could be only measurably successful. 
It is, no doubt, an important province of 
musical criticism to weigh in the appreci- 
ating scales of true taste, and sound 
knowledge of the principles of art, the 
merits of performers: most of the news- 
paper criticism seems confined entirely to 
this, or rather to the poorer business of re- 
commending or disparaging the one or the 
other virtuoso, orchestra, or company, in 
the pure pride of eriticism, as if each 
would show his ability to sport a notion 
of his own as well as any body else. 
But after all, is this the highest satisfac- 
tion to know how much, or even wherein 
one singer is better than another! to set- 
tle or to meet the question of personal 
precedence between two rival cantatrici, 
(forced by the critics to de rivals) as if 
between two steamboats? We feel we 
labor to a better purpose when we call 
attention to the standard works in music, 
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to the artistic beauties of the composition 
in itself, and when we urge those who 
would know the real joy of music to cul- 
tivate all opportunities of hearing eompo- 
sitious which are good, of studying them 
for their own sakes even through the me- 
dium of imperfect representations. A 
true work of art wi!! plant its meaning in 
We have had the ‘“*Bar- 


when shall we have Don Gutovan- 


you even so. 
ber: ”’ 
nt? Must we wait until we have a per- 
And will there never be 
an audience for such things, until the 
personal attractions of the best singers in 
the world are added to the intrinsic glo- 
ries of the music? 

The Figaro of Signor Vita was far 
more satisfactory than we could have an- 
ticipated from so grave and dignified an 
artist. He gave us all the musie of the 
part, if not all the nimble quick-silver of 
its action; he showed that he conceived 
its humer, though it was not native to 
him. His Largo al factotum, his Al idea 
di quel metallo, his portion of the exqui- 
sitely humorous and graceful quartett, 
Buona sera, and of the trio, Ziti, zittz, 
we shall remember with a rare delight. 
Tedesco gave the brightness and arch- 
ness of Rosina, without its delicacy; 
her’s was too broad a humor for it. 
Some fine touches there were both in her 
singing and her action, but she ornamen- 


fect company ? 


ted the principal song, Una voce, without 
improving it, and displayed throughout 
more force than beauty. The Count Al- 
maviva was taken by the new tenor, Sig- 
nor Lorini, a modest, unaffeeted, youth- 
ful looking debutant, with a fine, warm, 
clear, ringing quality of voice, very pow- 
erful in its upper tones, considerable exe- 
cution, a chaste style, and for the must 
part just conception of what he was sing- 
ing. But he was entirely out of his own 
element in such a part; he has no comic 
power, no rapid recitative, and in the cap- 
ital scene of the music-lesson he omitted 
the by-play altogether, sitting painfully 
idle behind the piano as if hoping that 
the actors in the foreground would absorb 
the whole attention of the audience. 
We should hope semething from this 
tenor in a serious part, judging from the 
impression which he made in the more 
serious passages of this part. Signor 
Batallini, to our fancy, wholly missed the 
characteristic of Dr. Bartolo; he looked 
like one enjoying all the humor of the 
thing, whieh he should be the last person 
Neither did his singing nor his 
recitative at all meet the case in hand. 
Signor Candi, as the grotesque, solemn, 
scheming music master, Den Basilio, was 
perhaps the most successful one of all in 


to enjoy. 


his impersonation, and managed a strong 
bass voice very cleverly, especially in the 


serio-comic song avout calumny. The 
choruses were indifferent ; the orchestra 
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tainment could one ask than just to hear 
the overture, and bits of symphony, and 
richly figured accompaniments of the 
Barber so satisfactorily brought out with 
their full coloring, with so much force 
and delicacy and precision, such perfect 
concert with regard to light and shade, 
retarding and accelerating ? 

The Corrado di Altamura, by Ricci, 
was entirely new to us, and indeed we 
pray we may never be too familiar with 
such music ; 
fever of the brain; so overstrained, and 
harsh and hard was it; so spasmodic 


it would surely prove a 


from beginning to end, so utterly unre-, 


leived by any sweet and gentle flow of 


melody; trombones and trumpets from | 
Ave Maria. 


first to last, with shrill octave flute sharp- 
ening the edges of diminished sevenths, 
which came so frequently as to make 
one wonder if the rich repose of common 
chords were grown entizely obsolete in 
We 
were compelled to say upon another oc- 
casion that its effect as a whole upon us 
was as if we should imagine ‘a picture 


this most restless age of ours! 


painted wholly in slightly varying shades 
of scarlet, or a landscape looked at 
The 
story and frame-work of the opera were 
absurd, for any contemplated effect, inas- 
much as it begins with what may proper- 
ly be considered the climax of the whole 
tragedy, the revenge and killing which 
came after being but vulgar and uninter- 
esting consequences. But after all, the 
most unpleasant thing about this music is, 
that it is too true to the age. It shows 
the feverish intensity, the highly spiced 
qualities, the straining for effect, which 
reign in French novels, in polities, in 
Mexican wars, in every thing; the dis- 
ease of a corrupt, and over-conscious age, 
in a false and miserable dilemma between 
practice and profession, and like those 
same diminished sevenths which are the 
truest type in music of universal transi- 
tion from one true concord to another. | 
All the power and pathos of this music 
was in one part, in that of Corrado, which 
was sustained with great dignity, and 
true force of passion, by Vita, whose bar- 
itone told with redoubled power in certain | 
passages. There was a duett between 
Tedesco and Marini which reminded you | 
of Saffo, and a finale also, so far as stage 
effect would go. ‘Traces also of Ernani 
would at times come over you, whether 
imitations we are not prepared to say. 
Tedesco sang but roughly, and Severi 
was distressingly below pitch. The cho- 
rus of women sang what should have 
been a prayer inside a church, more like 
a chant of market-women. But we can 
excuse any lameness in the execution of | 
such music, as we would in the gait of a| 
pilgrim who has gravel in his shoes. 


through a scarlet window pane.” 


as usual admirable. What richer enter- | 
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In lieu of the promised remainder of | 


operas in costume, the Havana Company 
have been giving a series of ‘‘ operatic 


concerts,’’ for one week, in the unmusi- | 


cal hall of Tremont Temple, to very 
moderate audiences. ‘Thev have given or 
professed to give on successive evenings 


the music of Norma, La Somnamiula, Er- | 


nant, Linda, 1 Lombardy, and Mose in Egit- 
fo; but it issaid that they have made bat an 
indifferent affair of it, cutting out ad lidbi- 
tum, laughing, giggling and bearing them- 


selves with most nonchalant irreverence | 


in the performance. 
they find their own amusement in the 
puritanie audiences, who would not fol- 
low them into a theatre. 


Music by Cuervsini. Bos- 
ton: Geo. P. Reed, 17 Tremont Row. 
We are glad to see published this most 

exquisite morceau by a great master lit- 
tle known in these regions. The melody 
is full of feeling, and deep, spiritual, sat- 
isfying beauty. Many will remember it 
as one of the best things sung at various 
concerts, by that pleasing vocalist, Miss 
Junta Norruatyt. In this reprint, an 
English version is given above the Latin 
words. It is not a song difficult of mere 
execution, but demands sentiment and 
taste. We think it will be popular, and 
will touch with something of a deeper 
sentiment, the cheerfulness of social win- 
ter evenings in many homes. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal 
justice and Universal love, to social institutions, 
to commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHANNING. 





We cut the following from the editorial 


‘** Gossip ’’ of the Democratic Review for | 


this month, occasioned by Mr. Shaw's 


translations from Briancourt and George. 
| Sand. 


_ “Tt is very remarkable that such theo- 
ries as those of the Fourierites, which 


are the peculiar birth of a social condi- | 
tion like that of France, should ever take | 


root here. That the benevolent spirits of 


| Europe should eagerly adopt any scheme | 


that promises to meliorate their unnatural 
condition of society, is not to be wonder- 
ed at. It is as impossible for them to un- 


derstand the political freedom which we | 
/enjoy in the United States, and the conse- | 


quent happiness of our citizens, as it is 
for us to fee] their miseries; but we are 
like men rowing in a boat with our faces 
turned all the time to Europe, while we 


‘continually recede farther and farther 


from it. The great masses of the people, 
however, live at home and think at home; 


It is suspected that) 








those who borrow their ideas from abroad 
are happily getting less numerous every 
day.”’ 


This is the common cant of our so 
called democracy. It boasts its instita- 
tions perfect; it thinks the old world only 
needs reforming; that all oppression, 
wrong, and necessary degradation, all 
that grinds down the people, all that is 
hostile to the true development of hu- 
manity, has been shut out by our glorious 
constitution, and confined to the other 
shore of the Atlantic, with the exception 
only this side of that obstinate 
south-west corner, Mexico, where it 
deems a piratical and cruel invasion to be 
a perfectly legitimate means of extending 
its own sphere. The holy cause of de- 
mocracy can sanction anything. Ameri- 
can nationality, with these political phi- 
losophers, is a much greater idea than the 
unity and brotherhood of all mankind. 
To them all human good is summed up 
in the triumph of the democratic party in 
the United States. Have we not political 
freedom? Have we not the highest priv- 
ilege of man, which includes every oth- 
er, the privilege of voting’ Is not our 
country wide, our enterprise proverbial, 
our agriculture and our commerce flour- 
ishing, our prosperity as a nation unex- 
ampled! Have we not almost a perfect 
condition of society’ And do we not 
possess, also, that other Christian charac- 
teristic of a great nation, that we are full 
of fight, and well furnished with military 
schools and cannon, and a terror to our 
‘enemies? The fact that we hold three or 
‘four millions of our human brethren in 
slavery; that we have got up a war for 
the acquisition of territory as a back- 
ground of support to that beautiful dis- 
tinction,— a war which is draining off 
our youth from peaceful industry, and 
teaching them the taste of blood ;— 
which is doing its best, so far as it is pro- 
longed, to reconvert us from a peaceful, 
intelligent, industrious people, into a bar- 
barous and bloody people; the hosts of 
officers and ambitious adventurers, whom 
it brings into play, also doing their best 
to create a permanent state of war, 
| wherein ¢hey may have a chance of ris- 
ing ; the fact that seventy deserters (from 
an unjust, inhuman cause) are shot with- 
out even a murmur of protestation 
throughout the whole newspaper press, 
which coolly, patriotical/ly records the 
‘devilish fact; that our broad lands are 
fast becoming monopolized ; that wages 
sink to a bare minimum by competition ; 
that industrial feudalism, by the concen- 
tration of all enterprise in the hands of 
the great capitalists, making dependent 
employees of all the rest, is rapidly suc- 
‘ceeding to the anarchy of free competi- 


. 
‘tion; that poverty and crime are on the 


| 


increase; that the ‘* Tombs’’ and the 


upon 











‘* Five Points”’ are recognized necessities | 
of our great cities ; that hireling and de-| 
pendent labor deprives whole classes of | 
the benefit of those ‘‘ free schoo!s’’ of 
which we boast so loudly; that our very 
privilege of voting is for the most part’ 
but the privilege of dropping our bit of| 
paper into some curreot whose circuitous | 
channel has been cunningly dug out and 
determined by wire-pulling party leaders, | 
so that the expression of our will is only 
water to their mill ;— these things, and a 
thousand more as bad, are nothing in the | 
eyes of these most pure and righteous | 
democrats ; these lovers of freedom, and 
perhaps worst enemies of man. 
Extremes, it is said, meet; and if hu-| 
man affairs ever present the spectacle of 
two lines from far converging to one| 


point, it may now be seen in the autocrat 
of Russia on the one hand, and the demo- 
cratic braggadocios of this blessed land of 
freedom. Both believe in brute force, more 
than they do in peaceful progress; both 
are setting nationality above humanity ; 
the young republic foolishly hopes to 
prove its freedom and its manhood by 
emulating the bloody distinctions of the 
very tyrant from whose grasp it has got 
free ; and if both could have full sweep, 
each on its own side of the ocean, Nico- 
Jas conquering all on that side, Polk and 
Scott and Taylor conquering all on this, 
the civilized world would present the 
spectacle of two great military despot- 
isms, armed to the teeth, and frowning on 
each other over the Atlantic, the only 
difference between them being that the 
one is of aristocratic, the other of demo- 
cratic origin. For force results in tyran- 
ny, wherever it is called in for the settle- 
ment of human affairs, so surely as love 
is the only principle of life and order. 
In the assertion of our nationality, as a 
free people, we are raising up military ty- 
rants among ourselves ; in our very jeal- 
ousy of our own national honor we fling 
away whatever makes man honorable ; in 
fighting for the extension of freedom, 
we make that freedom worse than slavery. 
And in a country where this game is 
going on, in a country, which even emu- 
Jates the baneful glories of ill-fated 
Rome, and applies now to its sister 
Mexico the Roman maxim of Delenda est 
Carthage, it is said that society is too. 
perfect to feel any need of Social Sci- 
ence; that Fourierism may be snatched 
at by despairing philanthropists in wicked 
and oppressed old Europe, but that it 
were a mockery to speak of it in this 
pure and virgin paradise of republican- | 
ism ! 

The world has confided long enough in 
politics. We do not undervalue the 
blessings of our free political constitution. | 
But that, like every other blessing, is a) 


very galling social slavery. 


|imitation of the false glories of the ty- 


first vietory. 
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vient to God's ultimate purposes of love 
towards mankind. Political freedom may | 
exist, and does exist with a great deal of | 
By our ocev- | 
pancy of this virgin hemisphere with free | 
political institutions, we as a nation have 
been providentially invited to work out) 
the true solution of the social problem ; 
to abolish all the causes of misery and in- 
equality which lurk in a false social sys- 
tem; to establish true relations between 
industry and capital; to organize labor 
according to a divine and unitary law, 
whereby all interests shal! be made to 
converge, and every individual ambition 


‘only strengthen and promote the common- | 


wealth; to establish guaranties of real, 
practical freedom to every member of 
the human family within our borders. 
But instead of that we have trusted 
wholly in politics, and left the social ex- 
periment to blind fate: we have cheated 
ourselves with the illusory, theoretic 
freedom, contained in the privilege of 
What is it, that all have theo- 
retically the right and the chance to be- 
come rich, if it is morally certain in the 
very nature of our society and the princi- 
ples on which industry is conducted, that 
only the very few can become rich ; if the 


voting. 


poverty of multitudes is an indispensable 
part of the machinery whereby the fortunes 
of the fortunate are made’ What is it to 
hurra for Jackson, Polk or Clay, and ery: 
‘*my vote will go as far as any man’s,” 
if we are dependent for the right and op- 
portunity to Jabor, upon the selfish inter- 
When 


will this people become wise, and study 


est of great industrial barons? 


to understand its destiny, and to fulfill its 
When will it 
pause amid the full tide of its general 


calling among nations? 


prosperity (not unshaded by all forms 
of individual misery,) and amid its in- 
sane rejoicing over shameful victories, 
and bethink itself of the examples of 
nations which have run the same career? 
Our government is liberal, our profession 
Christian ; but our policy and daily prae- 
tice are still Roman, Heathen, in poor 


rants from whose reach we had escaped 
in order that we might give the world a 


model of a true society, composed of free, 
intelligent, and loving men and women, 
who have put away the agly taint of| 
selfishness together with the false institu- 
tions of the past. 


But our democracy | 
has forgotten all its heavenly inspiration 
in greedily devouring the spoils of its 
It flatters itself that its 
whole work was accomplished in our) 
Revolution of Independence ; nay, it has | 
become ashamed of the position of sol- 
diers of humanity contending for the 
rights of men, and with the first taste 
of conquest, maintains that our revolu- 
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for national supremacy, to prove that we 
were strong enough to rule here in the 
Western world. We are glorying in the 
same things which have hitherto made 
nations drunk until they tottered to their 
downfall. We begin to esteem outward 
power, the vulgar laurels of military 
conquest, and the jealous vindication of 
our national superiority in respects un- 
worthy of our thought, more than we es- 
teem the opportunities of peace and real 
happiness and justice among men. We 
bully the rest of the world, and make 
our own example odious to the wise and 
good, and at the same time most encour- 
aging to tyrants who behold us tending 
The devils of Hell, 
whom we fancy we see grinning amid the 
shadowy ruins of wicked European 
monarchies, do laugh right out at our 
precocious depravity, and cry ‘* how soon 
shall we send you a choice fiend for 
military dictator? ”’ 


their own way. 


The truth is, that society, throughout 
the civilized world, in monarchy and in 
republic, under catholicism and under 
protestantism, wherever the civilized 
characteristics exist, which are unlimited 
competition in industry and incoherence of 
all interests, is sick to the very core; and 
no political changes touch the seat of the 
disease. In Church and State, in all our 
literatare and all our art, we worship the 
idea of the unity of the race; we cannot 
rid ourselves of this instinctive aspira- 
tion. But antagonism, schism, mutual 
suspicion and defiance, between nations, 
classes, trades, and individuals, is our 
working rule. We eall ourselves mem- 
bers of one christendom ; but all our pol- 
ities are utterly un-christian ; Christian and 
humane considerations are formally ex- 
cluded from the diplomacy of nations ; 
mutual suspicion is the rule; cannons the 
last resort; tyranny and blood, and waste- 
ful expenditure, and material depravation, 
the consequences. 

True we enjoy advantages over Eu- 
rope. We occupy a clearer ground, and 
more of it. We are not driven so immedi- 
ately to the demanding of a solution of 
the social problem. Wide spread starva- 
tion, and threatened upheavings of the 
whole foundation of the social fabric, do 


not force us to speculate (as for life or 


death) upon some possible new order of 
society, and to ask ourselves whether 
God has net written a divine code, regu- 
lating the whole social arehitecture which 


it is our business to understand and to 


apply, instead of groping in the vicious 
circle of political economy ? 

The Social Science, of which Fourier 
has providentially found the key, was 
doubtless struck out in the time of need 
amid the threatening collapse of the 
whole old system of European Civiliza- 


blessing only as it is wisely made subser-| tion was not a war for independence, but | tion. ‘There the misery is greater, and 
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the crisis nearer; and there, as the Dem- 
ocratic Review says, a readier ear might 
be expected to be lent to Fourierism. 
But for the very reason that they need the 
remedy so desperately and so immedi- 
ately, are they in want of calmness and 
of elbow-room to use it. Here the evil 
day is more postponed ; but the same ten- 
dencies are at work. Here we have time, 
and room, and preparation in our civil in- 
stitutions, for laying down in season the 
foundations of the true, the natural social 
order, which shall reconcile all interests, 
educate all according to their God-given 
powers and inward promptings, and fulfill 
the true terrestrial destiny of man, as a 
co-operator with God in the great work of 
If Fou- 
rierism is true, then is it for all humanity, 
and not for France. 


universal harmony and beauty. 


And if on this wide 
continent the seeds of all nations and all 
races are becoming planted together, if 
here the elements are gathering of a uni- 
versal nation ; then it 1s dere pre-eminent- 
ly that his doctrines should find favor, 
should take deep root in all thinking 
minds, and pass first from abstract state- 
ment into practice. 

The 
borrowing from abroad ; and think no the- 


af 


‘* Democracy’ are very shy 
ory good enough which comes from Eu- 
rope. Yet while they say this, their 
whole policy is one of borrowing, and 
most fvolish imitation. ‘This very petty 
principle of nationality, of the glory of 


our country, and our arms, is one of for- 


eign importation. Forsaking the true 
American idea, which is universal and 
would embrace humanity in one great 


eS 
bond of brotherhood, they long for the 


flesh pots of Egypt, they import the poor 
and in the eyes of all good men the obso- 
lete ambition of the kingdoms of the old 
world ; and to emulate Muropean great- 
ness, according to the old false standard, 
they do not scruple to import also the 
latest Jessons in French military tactics. 
Were it to to 
France for a good social idea, for a great 


not nobler be indebted 
guickening thought, than for these deplo- 


rable and vulgar arts? Patriotism has 
become the opposite of philanthropy in 
Our 


right or wrong, is made to justify deeds 


our political vocabulary. country, 
which are the everlasting shame of any 
country ; and he who lifts his voice for 
universal freedom, for humanity trrespect- 
ive of the bounds of natiun, for peace and 
brotherhood, is branded as a traitor. 

We would not wilfully ignore the dif- 
ferences of national character, nor dis- 
pise the sentiment of country which each 
must feel peculiarly to his own land.— 
And emulation between nations is as lJeg- 
itimate, as unavoidable, and may be as 
generous and noble as between individuals, 


But there is all the difference in the world 


Sigue 
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This national ambition, this patriotism, | 


which our ** democracy "’ declaim about, 
is a poor, petty, and soul-cramping thing ; 
it is a rivalry in meanness, which saps 
the internal virtue of the commonwealth, 


It 


Christendom, 


and educates the people downwards. 
the faith of 


making it a speculative, 


contradicts 
impracticable 
profession, and postpones the day when 


all men shall be one, and the whoie hab- 


itable globe shall enjoy the blessings of 


co-operation in industrial, social, scien- 


tific, and in all relations. In the true order 
of associated industry, according to Fou- 
rier, nations will not be any less individu- 
al, patriotism will not be less, the senti- 
ment of home and country will not cease 
to glow under the deadening indifference 
of a barren abstraction: but nation will 
vie with nation in generous effurts to en- 
rich aud bless humanity; their emulative 


like the 


verging, spiral chase of individual themes 


strife will be concordant, con- 
in a harmonic fugue; their works will be 
works of peace; their armies, armies of 
laborers, and their immortalizing eam- 
paigns, grand industrial feats which all 
men shall praise in the daily enjoyment 


In 


patriotism, the pat- 


of their permanent utility. view of 


such an exercise of 


riotism now preached to us 18 a * sin 
against the Holy Ghost,’’ a moral suicide 
which neither benefits 


ourselves, our 


country, hor our race. 


MORALITY OF THE PRASLIN AFFAIR. 
We perceive that the Democratic Pact- 


has been indicted for an article on 
the recent Parisian tragedy, but the trial 


We 


give some extracts from the article which 


resulted in its honorable acquittal. 


led to the prosecution, both on aceount of 


the curiosity which it must naturally ex- 


cite, and of the important views, which, 


in the light of Associative Seienee, it 
presents in regard to the relations be- 
tween private morality and social organ- 
ization. 

‘*'The Praslin affair is a romance, or 
rather a drama, of which society itself is 
the author. The organs of the public 
ministry and the moralists, who express 
a Virtuous indignation against the produc- 
tions of modern literature, who reproach 
it the effect 


conflict of passions and of social vices, 


with exaggerating of the 


this 
That which would 


inust now bow their heads before 
hyperbole of reality. 
have seemed grossly improbable in a 
book, is found to be but too true in fact. 
Every thing which fiction and imagina- 
tion could combine suited to fasten the 
interest on beings of romance, has been 
concentrated by actual events. Colossal 
fortune, splendor of external condition, 


great names, virtues, beauty, love, fami- 


between a true and a false emulation. ly, pride, ambition, —all these elements 
' 








entered into the frame-work of the social 
drama. Civilization cannot deny its own 
work, for it has devoted all that is bril- 
liant, imposing, and magnificent in its 
resources to the construction of it. 

** The first lesson which is forced upon 
us by this affair, is that civilization is in« 
capable of securing the happiness even of 
those, who appear to unite all the condi- 
tious of happiness ; that is, by a species 
of moral and social solidarity which is 
found in facts as well as in the designs of 
Providence, they who seem to be most 
highly favored of fortune are often doom- 
ed to be the most wretched. 

‘* Behold that 


decorated with silk and gold, more sleep- 


on sumptuous couch, 


lessness, more anxieties and more tears, 
than can be found in the garret of the 


lowest vagabond! Behold on that paper, 


in that rich seeretary, as many bitter 


thoughts, as piercing anguish and distress 
of mind, as there are in the soul of the 


Behold 


most forsaken of orphans! in 
that magnificent apartment, on those 


costly hangings, on that rieh furniture, 
on those splendid robes, more blood, more 
misery, than can be discovered in the path 
of crimes that have been prompted by 
barbarous ignorance or blind necessity. 


** God 


those who have already all the material 


is just. He dves not permit 
joys of life, to possess, at the same time, 
all the moral joys, while the greater por- 
tion of society have their existence poi- 
soned by the severity of labor, and the 
uncertaluty of their daily bread. God 
dves not sanction an absuvlute contrast be- 
tween complete happiness and entire dis- 
lead to 


his providence, and would 


for such a contrast would 
of 
break the bond of solidarity which at- 
the better 


the will of God, so long as 


tress ; 


a denial 


taches men to of a 


It is 


pursuit 
world. 
all 


man, that the 


have not achieved the true destiny of 


rich should be de prived of 
the joys of the soul, aud the poor of the 
joys of the body ; this is the only means 


of interesting both rich and poor in the 


moral and material amelmoration of the 
condition of all. 
‘*Now among the social vices which 


the Praslin drama denounces as the ac- 
complices of that bloody transaction, the 
first is certainly the idleness, the moral 
which civilization 


vacuity, produces 


among the rich. By disdaining to invest 
labor, with the conditions of honor and 
attractiveness, which it has thrown around 
the practice of war, civilization delivers 
every man, whose wants are satisfied, as 
a prey to consuming ennul, to the mercy 
of an indolent unrest. The poor man en- 
dures al! the hardships of labor, but he 
all the moral satisfaction 


also enjoys 


which proceeds from it. The rich man, 


in being removed from this social necessi- 


; ty, this incessant Communion with the ac- 








tivity of his fellow-men, in laying aside 
the ideal of a useful end, falls back upon 
himself more wearied with the useless- 
ness of his faculties, than is the proletary 
by his fifteen hours of painful labor.— 
When the mind, for want of the spur of 
necessity, ceases to be constantly im- 
pelled by the attraction of a task to be 
fulfilled, by the excitement of a common 
labor, it ends either with gross material- 
ism, or with capricious fancies, bitter re- 
pinings, and cruel and vexatious de- 
mands. This truth, which the letters 
of Madame de Praslin present as a re- 
proach to her husband, may be turned 
also against herself, and illustrates a still 
graver charge against society. 

‘* Who indeed does nut perceive that 
these two beings, privileged by fortune, 
privileged still further by the ardent love, 
of which they had exhausted the cup, 
would not have seen their love succeeded 
by hatred, and would consequently have 
escaped a frightful death, if, between the 
icy, official world to which they were 
attached by their rank, and the no less 
icy interior of their family, they had a 
free association of interests and of pleas- 
ures, an attractive organization of varied 
Who does 


not feel that they would have pardoned a 


labors and of easy duties? 


partial separation, that they would have 
happily survived a love that was extin- 
guished by its own excess, if a series of 
useful functions, and sympathetic rela- 
tions had perpetually attracted, interested 
and absorbed them both? Who does not 
see in the Association of families which 
we propose to establish in every town- 
ship, in the palace more sumptuous than 
the mansion of the Praslins, to which we 
invite both the rich and the poor, the 
refuge and the consolation for private 
sorrows, —the iustitution which alone 
ean surround the family with a salutary 
protection, — alleviate the enormous care 
of the education of children, — equilibri- 
ate the passions and faculties which vain- 
ly struggle with each other in this narrow 
sphere,— excite, without ceasing, a noble 
ambition by the rivalry of a thousand 
social works,—and secure, in every 
ease, the survival of friendship, on the 
departure of Jove! 

‘* The unfortunate Duchess was supe- 
rior to the peer of France ; fur her mind 
and heart more successfully resisted than 
his the degrading influence of idleness, 
the enervating materialism of ennui, 
which constitute the perpetual malady of 
the rich. She possessed a soul of a 
higher order of endowments than his, 
since her love for her husband endured as 
long as her esteem; since she called, 
with earnest appeals, for duties to fulfil, 
for an object to pursue, for ties of affec- 
tlon and occupation which should attac h 


her to life. She was superior to her | 
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husband, since she bitterly lamented that | 
she did not see in him the sentiment and | 
the courage for great things. She had, | 
besides, a thousand times more reason to | 
revolt against the brutal arrangement | 
which deprived her of the caresses of | 
her children and alienated from her their | 
affection and their confidence. But, could 
she find in the means which she made use 
of the true remedy for such evils? Was 
she sufficiently mistress of her own feel- 
ings, of her temper, and of her ideas, to 
direct the education of nine children, to 
accomplish this task of no less magni- 
tude than delicacy, which could be worth- 
ily fulfilled only by a_ well-organized 
society? Was she not too much a slave 
of that human opinion and of that aus- 
tere virtue, which, by repressing all the 
passional emotions of the soul, forces 
them to trickery, to deception, or leads 
them to blind and impetuous vivlence ! 
By appealing to the rights of marriage, 
in order to rekindle a love that was 
almost extinct, did she not completely 
destroy it? By introducing a foreign 
authority, in order to put a stop to the 
appearance of scandal, did she not inevi- 
tably provoke this catastrophe of blood? 
‘** Suli, let there be honor to this noble 
and tender victim of social prejudices, 
and of the infuriated rage of a madman! 
This madman has executed justice upon 
himself. But what shall be said of soci- 
ety! Especially, what shall be said of 
that great power of the Government, 
which after having refused, in a fit of 
Virtuous modesty, fifteen years ago, a law 
of divorce to the country, has been on the 
point to-day of condemning one of its 
own members to death, who was perhaps 
made an assassin only by the rejection of 
this law? What a lesson is brought 
home to the peerage by these two crimes 
of the house of Praslin! In order to 
avoid the scandal of the first conjugal 
separations, you have rejected, O legisla- 
tors, the only legal and moral remedy for 
the numerous errors of that blind hazard, 
of that greedy cupidity, which in our! 
perverted order of society, alone presides 
over the union of sexes and of ages, of | 
You have deemed 
divorce a scandal, and hence you have 


souls and of bodies ! 


made the slave of public opinion recoil 
before the notoriety of the least separation 
You have 
wished to make the civil law still more’ 


of person and of estate! 


inflexible than the ecclesiastical law, of 
which at least the Pope can dissolve the 
ties, and you have failed to perceive that | 
in most eases you leave no other alterna- 
tive to hearts oppressed, wearied, out- 
raged, or exhausted, than secret infidelity, 
or furious murder. 

‘*Atter having recorded among your 


laws twenty liberties favorable to al! the 


developments of mind and matter, you | 


have obstinately refused the most holy, the 
most irresistible, the most sacred, the 
most divine of all the liberties, that of 
sentiment, of affection, of love! You 
have distrusted the free and noble devel- 
opment of love, and you have tolerated 
and even organized the free promiscuity 
of gold! In your infatuation of morality, 
you have feared, with the unfortunate 
Duchess, only the appearance of scandal, 


|and like her and befere her, you have 


called forth from the bottom of the heart, 
deception, corruption, violence, strife and 
blood ! 

** Attempt then to estimate if you dare, 
in the streets, in refined and elegant soci- 
ety, in your families, and in your con- 
sciences, the ravages of this oppression of 
the heart, the violations of your conjugal 
law, the deeds of adultery, of prostitu- 
tion, of violence, and of madness, which 
protest against vour official morality, and 
give the lie to your legal fastidious- 
ness. 

‘* Let us then sum up, and like the 
public ministry, enumerate the different 
counts of this accusation. 

‘* 1. The radical viee of a social order 
which is convicted of inability to secure 
the happiness even of those whom it has 
loaded with its favors, with its riches, 
and its enjoyments. 

**2. The want of an attractive organi- 
zation of labor, which would guaranty 
the rich against the discontent and gloom 
of idleness and ennui, as it would protect 
the poor from the terrible sufferings of 
exhaustion and hunger. 

‘3. The want of an association of 
interests, of a large social institution, 
which shall fill the void between general 
society, and the isolated family, relieve 
the latter of the enormous burden of the 
education of children, without robbing 
them of its caresses, and absorb in a 
system of fruitful activity, of sympathetic 
relations, those passions and faculties, 
those gloomy ideas, and black humors, 
which are the source of such agitation 
and conflict within the too narrow pre- 
cinets of the isolated hearth. 

‘*4. Finally, the barbarous morality 
and the absurd legality which forees the 
most generous, ardent hearts, to mutual 
deception, to the union of love and hatred 
in the same dwelling, to quarrels with all 
the convulsions of jealousy, of suspicion, 
of doubt, of desire, and of rage, rather 
than to brave the notoriety of a frank and 
honest separation. 

‘*' These are the four charges which 
we present at the tribunal of society itself, 
to prove that it is the accomplice as well 
as the judge of the two crimes which 
have just filled it with consternation.”’ 

i> A new Tract has just been issued 
by the American Union of Associationists. 
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Fourier’s System, being an article which 
appeared originally in the London Topic, 
and which was copied some time since in 
the Harbinger, entitled Sociahsm. This 
title has been dropped because to most 
minds it conveys a false impression, being 
with them tantamount to Communism, 
which is in some most vital points the op- 
posite of Association upon Fourier’s prin- 
ciples. It is a plain, intelligible state~ 
ment of the social problem, and the 
answer given to it by Fourier. Unen- 
cumbered with technicality, cosmogonies 
and metaphysics, it presents in few 
words, but in just proportions, an idea of 
Association as a concrete whole, which 
must be quite appreciable to common un- 
derstandings. Read and reflect, and help 
to circulate. 

It may be had, together with the Plain 
Lecture on Assocation before published, 
at the Harbinger office in New York and 
Boston. 
cents. Affiliated Unions will, it is hoped, 


Price, for a single copy, three 


send in their orders, and exert themselves 
to make it read and talked about. ‘To 
such the terms will be two dollars fora 
hundred copies. 


ROTECTIVE UNIONS. 

We have recently called the attention 
of our readers, on several occasions, to 
these popular and excellent institutions. 
We rejoice in their prosperity. Itis a 
favorable omen that they have been wel- 
comed with such eagerness by those of 
the working classes, who have families to 
support. Their influence will be far 
greater than at first thought would be an- 
ticipated. ‘They are an important step in 
that career of progress, in which society 
is destined to advance from chaos to 
symmetry, from confusion and wretched- 
ness to harmonic order and felicity. We 
hope that speedy measures will be taken 
to make them universal, and that they 
will gradually supercede without violence, 
without disturbance or injury to ** vested 
interests,’’ the present miserable system 
of retail trade, by which the smal] consu- 
mer is generally compelled to pay a 
profit, in proportion to the scantiness of 
his means. 

The pecuniary advantages realized by 
this form of mutual protection, will lead 
to the application of the same principle to 
a more extensive class of interests. In 
this way, a complete system of Guaran- 
tyism may be established, which will de- 
monstrate to every one the advantages of 
combination, and prepare the way for the 
general introduction of the Associated 
urder, on a scale of sufficient magnitude 
to du justice to the subject. 


Society, as now organized, not only | 


compels the laboring man to part with an 


It is entitled Association as illustrated by | 
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enormous proportion of his earnings, to 
sustain the system of trade by a super- 
fluity of intermediate agents, but it 
wounds and outrages in some form or 
other the essential interests of all classes. 
The design of society is mutual protec- 
tion, encouragement and assistance. So 
far as it falls short of this it may be an 
aggregation of neighbors er a promiscu- 
ous assemblage of antagonists, or a 
horde of ruffians and robbers, or a nest of 
tricksters and defrauders, but it is not 
worthy to be called a social order. ‘True 
society will protect and develop all the 
natural rights. 
human being the right to labor, which is 
the first dutv as well as necessity of man, 
—the right of integral education, which 
shall do justice to all the divine endow- 
ments of his nature, — the right to enjoy 
the fruits of his industry, in the possession 
of ease, elegance, refinement and luxury, 
—and the right to the general expansion 
of his affections, without which the earth 
is a dungeon, and life a penance. 

The principles on which the Protective 
Unions are founded, lead to a state of so- 
ciety in which all these rights shall be 
completely guarantied. Hence, we advo- 
cate them earnestly, both for what they are 
in themselves, and for what their full 


development would legitimately produce. 


Arritiatep Unton 1n Urica. The 
following letter, dated September 25th, 
has just been received from Utiea, N. Y. 

‘* In this city we have formed a Union 
consisting of some fifteen or twenty per- 
sons, who feel an anxiety and interest in 
the great cause of Association; and al- 
though few in numbers, we hope to be 
able to keep alive that zeal which now 
manifests itself, and add to our numbers 
strength, and to our strength a sull more 
ardent attachment to the cause. 

‘*The lectures of Messrs. Orvis and 
ALLEN, considering the many unfavorable 
circumstances under which those gentle- 
men labored, were more successful than 
We hope 
however, that the day is not far distant, 


could have been anticipated. 


in this section, when the exertions of the 
laborers in the canse of universal human- 
ity, shall meet with a cordial response in 
the hearts of the people. 

‘The following persons were elected 
Officers of the ‘* Utica Union of Asso- 
ciationists’’ for the ensuing year. 

Urian C. Parmer, President. 
Isaac Tarppine, Vice President. 
WitviaM B. Britt, Seeretary. 
ApRauamM C. Norton, 7'reasurer. 


The weekly Rent of this Union is 20! 


per cent. of whatever funds may be paid 
into the treasury. 


Macavtay anp THE Dvuxe. A little 
| Incident will show you the estimation in 


It will guaranty to every’ 











|'which Mr. Macaulay is held at Paris, 
Many months ago | was walking in the 
street with a literary man of some distine- 
tion; a splendid English equipage dash- 
ed past us, and I observed, ‘* There goes 
the Duke of ——.”’ * Bah!” cried the 
Frenehman, ‘what do | care for your 
Dukes!’’ A few minutes after, we met 
a plainly dressed geutleman, with an um- 
brella under his arm and a book in his 
hand, trudging along in the mud, with 
boots and dress by no means calculated to 
look well in the doudvir of a duchess. 
**'There’s Macaulay!’’ said I. ‘* Ma- 
caulay !’? echoed the Frenchman, * Ah! 


let's have a good Jook at him!’ And tw 


get a good look at the brilliant writer, 
and great Parliament orator, the Freneh- 
man walked near him as possible for 
about five minutes.—French Correspond- 
ent of the Ledinburg Register. 


Tour with a Guitnorine. Maltese 
papers recently stated that *‘a Greek 
vesse] having on board a guillotine, was 
making the tour of the Islands, stopping 
wherever there were criminals to be exe- 
cuted,’’ 


LTS EE 


NOTICE. 
Tur Purptic Services of the Boston Re- 
LIGLOUS LNION OF ASSOCIATIONISTS are con- 
tinned regularly every Sunday afternoon, under 
the direction of Wittiam Henny CHANNING, 
in Washingtonian Hall, Bromfield Street. Seats 
free to all. 
Boston, Oct. 12, 1847. 


ASSOCIATIVE WORKS OF THE 
FRENCH SCHOOL. 

Tux following publications, from the French 

School, may be had at W. H. Graham’s book- 

store, Tribune Buildings, New York, and at 

Crosby and Nichols’, No. 111 Washington St., 

Boston. 

The Works of Charles Fourier, 6 vols. 

Muiron’s Apercus sur les Procedes Industriels. 

Considerant’s Theory of Natural and Attrac- 
tive Education, 

Considerant’s Exposition of the Phalansterian 
Theory. 

Considerant’s Immorality of Fourier’s Doc- 
trine. 

Considerant’s Theory of Property. 

Paget's Introduction to Social Science. 

Cantagrel’s Fool of the Palais Royal. 

Pellerins’s Life and Theory of Fourier. 

Reynaud’s Solidarity. 

Tamisier’s Theory of Functions. 

Dain’s Abolition of Slavery. 

Hennequin’s Love in the Phalanstery. 

Besides these, a large number of Phalansterian 
pamphlets and almanacs can be had at the same 
places, Also, a beautiful engraved portrait of 
Fourier: price, 82 50. Any of the volumes of 
Fourier’s works may be had separately. 
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THE LARBINGER 
Is published simultaneously at New York and 
Boston, by the American Union oF Assocta- 
TIONISTS, every Saturday morning. Office in 
New York, BurGEss, StrinGer & Co., No. 
229 Broadway; in Boston, Crospy & NicHoLs, 
111 Washington Street. 

Terms.—Two Dollars a year, or One Dollar 
for six months, payable invariably in advance. 
Ten copies for Fifteen Dollars. 

[> Single copies for sale at the Harbinger 
Offices, No. 222 Broadway, New York, and No. 
111 Washington St., Boston. Price. 61-4 cents. 


-_ ' GENERAL AGENTS. 
GEORGE DEXTER, 
30 Ann Str., New York. 
JOHN B. RUSSELL, Cincinnati, 
Gazette OFrrice. 
HOWARD MEEKS, 
BALTIMORE. 


PRINTED AT THE BROOK FARM PRESS. 
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